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anything in his system as final; but he was one of those 
shining souls that make the earth more habitable and 
its environment more hospitable. 
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Tue Rev. Joel Metcalf, a Unitarian minister in Taun- 
ton, Mass., has made astronomy his avocation for many 
years. As the result of his intelligence and patience, he 
has been received among distinguished discoverers. By 
his discovery of the comet now known as Metcalf’s comet 
he has literally hitched his wagon to a star. As the cen- 
turies come and go, the fame of Channing, Parker, Em- 
erson, and the New England poets will wane; but Met- 
calf’s comet, keeping to its orbit, will bring his name to 
the minds of men so long as this visitor from the infinite 
spaces which lie outside our solar system keeps its ap- 
pointments and revisits the glimpses of the moon. Any 
good work faithfully done which results in the statement 
of a fact or truth unthought of before will live in its 
consequences through all time. No one can tell which 
shall prosper, whether this or that, in the day of sowing; 
but the certainty abides that what is right and true will 
abide when all the shams and shows of life have passed 
away. 

Td 


Pror. GARNER says that monkeys talk. If by this 
he means that they communicate ideas by the use of 
sound, the discovery is not important. Nothing can be 
called a language which comes by instinct. Everybody 
knows that birds and animals of the same species brought 
together from the ends of the earth instantly recognize 
each other and communicate with each other what few 
ideas they have by means of conventional sounds. The 
writer has identified thirty-five distinct sounds made by 
domestic fowls of all ages, some of which he could imitate 
so well as to deceive the fowls themselves; but these 
things in no sense constitute a language in the sense in 
which we use the word in describing human speech. We 
know a dog who has been taught to understand dozens 
of words, but the sounds he makes in communicating 
with his kind have no similarity to human speech. It is 
very strange that such an obvious distinction should be 
overlooked not merely by Prof. Garner, but also by the 
many journalists who advertise his theory and exploits. 
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We Unitarians are often sniffed at because, if we are 
conservative, we are doomed to the companionship of 
those who are too extremely liberal for our comfort, and, 
if we are very radical, we must be bound up in the same 
fellowship with those who have great regard for the 
things that are well established. We do not, however, 
see any great difference between our circumstances and 
those of our friends in the Episcopal Church or the Con- 
gregational. Any one who stands at the centre of fellow- 
ship in any Christian sect may, if he will, look down 
lines which diverge in various directions. Looking down 
one vista, he has an uninterrupted vision of traditional 
Christianity with the historic creeds fully displayed; 
but from the same centre looking down another line he 
will see many new forms of thought, and upon some of 
the old doctrines he will see written such words as “‘le- 
gend,” ‘‘myth,” ‘fable,’ and “mistake.” 
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THE British government in India has been very care- 
ful not to interfere with native customs and religious 
rites excepting in cases where life and liberty were in- 
volved. The burning of widows has been forbidden. 
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Fanatical thugs and murderers have been suppressed, 
and cruel rites have been abolished. The family and 
temple worship has been left to native supervision. But 
now there is a general movement among the natives of 
all classes to raise the age of marriage, to abolish the dis- 
abilities of widows, and, what is most promising of all, 
to do away with the class of “dedicated women” who 
have been held for shameful service in various temples. 
In Unity and the Minister, published in Calcutta, we read 
that ‘“‘none too soon” there is a wide-spread protest 
against the continuance of this relic of ancient forms of 
nature worship which have lost whatever sanction they 
may have had and now minister only to licentiousness. 
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Many inconveniences attend the bringing together of 
the whole world by rapid means of communication. A 
hundred years ago an individual or a nation might com- 
mit almost any outrage in some remote part of the world 
and lose no credit at home, because at home nobody 
knew what had happened. Each nation had its own 
projects and ambitions, and made its way on land or sea 
with very little regard for the interests of other nations. 
Now in a very subtle way a world-wide public opinion is 
shaping itself and bringing all men and nations to a daily 
judgment before a high court of justice. As mankind 
travels around the world, it comes upon some strange 
relics of heroic deeds done in forgotten days, and also 
of shameful things unknown before and unsuspected in 
the homes of those who were guilty of them. No nation 
can now be bumptious in foreign parts without being 
watched, warned, and, if too strenuous, checked in a high 
career of spoliation and oppression. 


The Keynote, 


In music and in life the keynote is not everything 
indeed, but it is that without which everything else is 
of little use. No matter how perfect the instrument or 
how accomplished the player, unless they give a distinc- 
tion of sounds the result must be discord and disgust. 

When the orchestra assembles, even amidst the dis- 
cords of the tuning process the attentive ear notes the 
progress of harmony, each resounding string comes 
nearer and nearer to the tension required, and, when 
every instrument sounds in perfect harmony, then the 
conductor lifts his wand and the keynote of the piece is 
struck. Each performer plays his part as best he may, 
whatever else he does, intent to keep the pitch. 

In the church we do not need, as some would have it, 
to listen to the wondrous music played by heavenly 
powers. We need rather to tune ourselves, to take the 
keynote, to prepare ourselves for the part we are always 
playing in that majestic composition of which the name 
is Human Life. ‘The instruments are given out, the scores 
are distributed, each performer is giving out some sound, 
and upon the sound he gives out it depends whether he 
have more or less honorable place assigned to him as an 
interpreter of the universal harmonies. 

Liberty of choice there is, but it is a liberty hedged 
about by law. One may choose the effect he will pro- 
duce within the limit of his natural powers. He may 
produce discords or harmonies as he will. But, accord- 
ing to the part he plays, each performer takes his place 
and his reward 

The keynote is given in nature, not in the choice of 
man. Does any one suppose the performer can disregard | 
the notes written in his score, that the conductor can 
at will change the key of the composition, that the com- 
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poser even, although he had the genius of Beethoven 
himself, can do other than combine according to law the 
sounds uttered by the instruments with which he deals? 
According to his greatness and power each master of 
music gives the impression that he is acting under law. 
Beethoven, who seems to us to be the Shakespeare among 
composers or the Newton of the musical world, produces 
this impression. As one listens to his symphonies, the 
universe seems to open upon the imagination, the world is 
wider, the heavens are higher, one feels within himself 
the thrill and motion of powers grander than he knew. 
Thought released from attention to instruments and 
players alike is engaged in the contemplation of majestic 
forces as old as creation and as enduring as time. The 
effect is like the mathematical demonstration of the 
universality of force and the infinity of space. In the 
excitement of the mind the conscience awakes and takes 
its place among the clear-eyed powers which are sum- 
moned to witness the unveiling of the enduring elements 
of humanity, enduring in man because eternal in God. 
In his majestic Fifth Symphony Beethoven sings the 
history of human life, its youthful hope and joy, its 
vicissitudes and struggles, its successes and misfortunes. 
He shows how the soul aspires and is defeated, how it is 
disheartened by sorrow and disappointment, the plain- 
tive minor strains oppress us with a sense of universal 
human woe. But man is not made to perish in his 
misery. Through the struggling and incoherent strains 
come the bolder notes of a new resolution, the soul has 
laid hold of the eternal powers, the trivial incidents of 
life fall away and are forgotten, the progressive melody 
grows stronger and clearer, until, when expectation is 
aroused, the full major chords are struck and thenceforth 
the symphony moves on to its majestic conclusion. Law 
and life are one, and humanity is redeemed. After such 
a reading of Holy Scripture a chapter on expediency as 
the supreme law in morals brings the conscience to the 
earth with a shock of sad surprise, and the attempt to 
live without reference to the moral law seems discord so 
great that none but a fool would be guilty of it, and yet 
that is the one great lesson needed by the American people. 


Nature’s Solitudes. 


Stanley, in his account of his first African journey, 
records some of the religious impressions that.the vast 
solitudes and solemn magnificence of nature had upon 
his mind. | 

“T read,”’ he says, “Job and then the Psalms. The 
Bible, with its noble and simple language, I continued to 
read with a higher and truer understanding than I had 
ever before conceived. Its powerful verses had a differ- 
ent meaning, a more penetrative influence in the silence 
of the wilds. I came to feel a strange glow while absorbed 
in its pages, and a charm peculiarly appropriate to the 
deep melancholy of African scenery.” 

He felt, he says, “God revealing himself and his will,”’ 
and became then inspired with a fresh desire to serve him 
to the uttermost. He felt, he tells us, “that his life 
apart from God was but a bubble of the air. The vast 
upheaved sky and mighty circumference of tree-clad 
earth or sere downland marked so emphatically my 
personal littleness, I felt often so subdued that my black 
followers might have discerned, had they been capable 
of reflection, that Africa was changing me.” “I came 
face toface with nature, and nature was the means through 
complete isolation by recalling me to what I had lost 
through long contact with the world.”’ 

This confession of one whose life had been unusually 
adventurous and active is a precious testimony of the 
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power of nature’s solitude and isolation to recall men to 
the higher self. It shows the value of withdrawing for 
a time from the bustle and turmoil and struggle of ex- 
istence to nature’s pure, uncorrupted influences, to hear 
God speak that the soul may answer. It allies the modern 
man, simple in faith and quick to feel fresh, noble im- 
pressions, with the old saints and sages, philosophers, 
seers, and prophets, who watched the stars and listened 
to the counsels of the winds and waters, believing them- 
selves divinely inspired thereby. 

The Biblical characters Stanley loved came to be the 
companions of his'great lonely journey. David and Job 
spoke to him like familiar friends. His warmed imagina- 
tion fitted great and sublime figures to the wonderful 
landscapes no white man’s eye had before beheld. The 
privations of his body, sickness, dangers, fevers, perils 
of all sorts, but brightened the inward vision, and made 
life superlatively grand like the vast rivers and giant hills 
around him. 

The higher emotions have a sphere of their own. ‘They 
are jealous of rivals. When they would speak to us, 
they require the reverent attention of the whole soul. 
The ordinary thoughts and feelings, cares, anxieties, 
struggles, conflicts, harassments, seem out of keeping with 
the solemn occasion that changes a life and fixes a great 
vocation. Hence the sanctuary of nature’s solitudes 
is often chosen as the place where God meets man con- 
sciously. Jesus sought the desert, Mohammed buried 
himself in a cavern, Buddha sat under the bo-tree when 
the great moment of transformation came. 

Not that God and the human soul may not meet in 
any place on earth, make any spot of ground or narrow 
room, attic or cellar or prisoner’s cell, a chosen temple 
for those rites that transform and purify the nature. 
But many God-intoxicated men have loved the wilds 
and have sought them for renewal. There has been the 
wrestling ground of faith and doubt, conviction and con- 
secration, as Jacob wrestled with the angel all night 
under the stars, in the solemnity of the desert, and would 
not let him go without a blessing. 

Jesus went into the wilderness to find God and himself, 
to listen if God would speak in the silence or in the voices 
of thunder, the roar of cataracts, the sound of winds and 
waters. His fastings were terrible, and his temptations 
show the depth and richness of his humanity. When 
he issued from that experience, he was sane, and knew 
why he had come into the world. John the Baptist, we 
may be sure, had wandered long among the rocks and 
sands and dry places of the earth, until he cried, “ Repent, 
repent,’ to the very stones. 

So innumerable saints and sages have entered the secret 
places of nature to slough off the old man, and in the pure, 
invigorating, uncontaminated influences of heaven and 
earth, find renewal, peace, and strength. There are tests 
to which we are obliged to submit before we are worthy 
to receive even the lowest degree in the school of life, 
and one of the tests is the power of extracting great 
lessons from solitude and loneliness. Fine natures must 
often go out under the sky and listen. They must gather 
a message with heart purified and brain freed from the 
idle, trumpery things of life. They must wrestle for a 
blessing, as did Jacob, or with the temptations of life, as 
did Jesus. Alone, alone, undistracted by worldly noises, 
believing with childlike faith that God will surely speak 
if we prepare the way, the leaves of the trees will whisper 
the ‘“‘word,” the winds will murmur it, the waters will 
sigh out its meaning. It will drop from the sky, it will 
rise from theearth. God is therein the holy, all-pervading 
solitude. 

It is in reposefulness, in listening and heeding, that 
sublime fortitude and endurance are born. It is agreed 
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that inspiration comes not from within, but is waited 
for, invited, and solicited. 

The great martyr, teacher, lover of his kind, inspired 
patriot and sage, finds in some form of solitude, self- 
communing, and openness to the Infinite, the love, sacri- 
fice, valor, and devotion for his great task. Too much 
unbroken, restless intercourse with the world dims the 
inner light and at last makes it almost invisible. We 
need the spiritual bath even more than the bodily,—the 
great refreshment of coming back to the best self, of 
brightening ideals, and, above all, of freshening the emo- 
tions that are the source of all true aspiration. We need 
the renewing touch of nature that helps us to cast off our 
artificial being, our shell of conventionality, and come 
forth touched with something childlike, spontaneous, 
and pure. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Association, at its annual meeting in May, re- 
quested the president to appoint from the Unitarian 
churches at large, delegates to represent our fellowship 
at the annual meetings of nineteen different national 
societies which are interested in the advancement of educa- 
tional, philanthropic, civic, and social work. Three of 
these societies have held their meetings since this con- 
genial responsibility was laid upon me. 

The Playground Association of America met at Roches- 
ter, N.Y., on June 7-10. Rev. Elmer S. Forbes and Rev. 
Edwin A. Rumball served as the delegates of this Associa- 
tion. Mr. Forbes has reported verbally and Mr. Rumball 
in writing their observations and recommendations. 
In his report Mr. Rumball says:— , 

“Here are some of the best things that were said: 
‘There is arising a hunger for neighborliness, and the 
neighbors of the school-house must come together there 
to satisfy it.’ ‘Play is more than health-producing 
exercise and discipline. Play is an expression of life, and 
it is to be promoted because life is good.’ ‘Play is a part 
of the higher life. It calls forth the deepest parts of a 
man’s nature; that is, play for the sake of play, not for 
the sake of plaudits.’ ‘The public has as much right to 
expect recreation for its older boys and girls as it has to 
expect parks and playgrounds for the little children.’ 
This last sentence characterizes the whole convention. 
Never forgetful of the children, there was a varied and 
continual emphasis upon recreation as a means of fuller 
life for men and women. 

“The subjects discussed show this: ‘Uses of the Public 
School-house,’ ‘What Social Workers need to know about 
Recreation,’ ‘Moving Pictures,’ ‘The Possibility of 
Relieving the Monotony of Factory Work,’ ‘Family 
Recreation,’ ‘Recreation and the Higher Life.’ Each 
one of these addresses obviously deals with recreation 
more than with playgrounds. We begin with the play- 
grounds, and the little child leads until we find factory, 
office, and home, with their weary playless denizens, calling 
for childhood’s old joys again.” 

The Rochester Unitarian church had a special play- 
ground service on Sunday, the minister preaching on the 
“Play Rights of Man.” The points of his sermon were 


printed in the Souvenir Number of the Common 
Ground, the organ of Rochester’s League of Civic 
Clubs. Mr. Joseph Lee of Boston, a member of our com- 


munion, was elected president of the Playground Associa- 
tion, and President Eliot is a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

The Child Conference for Research and Welfare met 
at Worcester on June 28 to July 1. Mr. Seymour H. 
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Stone, formerly secretary of the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society, represented the Association. Mr. Parker B. 
Field, superintendent of the Children’s Mission, was also 
invited to serve, but was unable to attend the meeting. 
Rev. Austin §. Garver of Worcester is secretary of the 
Worcester Conference of Child Welfare, and, as he is now 
relieved from parish duties, he intends to give a consider- 
able proportion of his time to this most interesting work. 
The conference deals in constructive fashion with the care 
of neglected and delinquent children, with school hygiene, 
public recreations, milk and food supply, truancy, chil- 
dren’s courts, and with the education of public opinion 
about these matters. 

The National Education Association met in Boston, 
July 3 to 9. The delegates of the American Unitarian 
Association were: President Jordan of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, Palo Alto., Cal.; Dr. J. W. Cook, of 
Normal, Ill., formerly the president of the National 
Education Association; Mr. William McAndrew, princi- 
pal of the Washington Irving High School in New York; 
and Prof. Charles H. Hodges of Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. Three of our four representatives had con- 
spicuous places on the programme; and President Taft, 
President Eliot, President Lowell, and other prominent 
Unitarian laymen were also among the speakers. Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham served as chaplain at the great 
meeting on July 4, and daily services of morning prayer 
were held in Arlington Street Church, conducted by Mr. 
Frothingham, Dr. Crothers, and Dr. Eliot. 

Prof. Hodges in his report says :— 

“It was particularly noticeable that the few general 
themes that seemed to dominate the conferences, and 
recurred again and again in their discussions, were just 
those vital questions of the essential meaning and purpose 
of education which should be matters of supreme con- 
cern alike to the church and the school. 

“The dominant themes were, roughly stated, the follow- 
ing = 

““(1) Education is Life. 

‘“‘(2) ‘The educational process is concrete and continuous, 
physical, mental, and moral education being but different 
phases of the same general process. 

‘““(3) The educational process to be healthy and com- 
plete, involves activity, purposefulness, and social aim. 

“1. When Dr. John Dewey first gave expression to his 
famous dictum, ‘Education is not a preparation for 
life, education is life,’ it was regarded as a novel, if 
not heretical, statement. But the truth it embodies has 
now become fundamental in the educational thought of 
our time. It characterized all the meetings of the Educa- 
tional Council, and was especially prominent in President 
Jayner’s address, in which he brought a strong indictment 
against present school methods that surround the child 
with so many artificial helps and do not lay upon him the 
necessity for original constructive thought. 

“The disciples of a liberal faith have long contended that 
religion is simply life brought to its complete development. 
If the advanced educators and the liberal religious thinkers 
are correct in their respective interpretation of educa- 
tion and religion, their fields are immediately contiguous, 
if not coextensive. 

“2. Education has the concreteness and continuity of 
life. We call it sometimes physical training, sometimes 
mental discipline, and sometimes moral development; 
but these are simply different stages of the same life- 
process, which comes to its final fruition only in the higher 
development of the spiritual nature. That physical 
training and mental development are closely connected 
processes was made clear in the papers and discussions of 
the conferences on physical development and vocational 
training. ; 
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“In the very interesting meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association the one point that received attention 
in every paper read was the fact that no sharp distinction 
can be made between secular and religious education. 

“3. By way of specific consideration of educational 
methods, it was insistently maintained that complete 
education comes only (a) from constant self-directed 
exercise of the pupil’s active powers, (6) under the dom- 
inant influence of a controlling purpose, (c) permeated 
by the spirit of social service.” 

President Eliot, in the closing address of the conference, 
made very clear the fundamental value of purposefulness 
as an element in education, particularly when the motive 
for action is involved in the idea of some definite life 
career. 

Throughout these conferences it must have been ap- 
parent to any listener interested in the advancement, 
both of the church and of the school, that every educa- 
tional principle emphasized in these discussions would 
apply just as forcibly to that important phase of popular 
education which constitutes the work of the church. 

As the more advanced educators are beginning frankly 
to acknowledge that their more vital problems are con- 
cerned with the moral and spiritual nature of the child, 
may we not say that the time is soon coming, if, indeed, 
it is not already here, when enlightened churchmen must 
acknowledge that the essential mission of the church 
to-day is educational? SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Copics. 


THE forest fires, which have caused appalling losses of 
timber and have decimated the ranks of the forest rangers, 
who have succeeded in partly checking the progress of 
the flames in Montana, Washington, and Idaho, have 
attracted renewed attention from a new point of view 
to the perennial problem of conservation. In a recent 
statement on the subject of the calamity that has come 
upon the three States, Gifford Pinchot, former chief 
forester in the Federal government, announced his con- 
viction that the latest disaster to the national domain 
could have been prevented had Congress made adequate 
provisions for an enlarged forestry service. “‘If a forest 
is equipped with roads, trails, telephone lines, and a reason- 
able number of men for patrol, there is no more likelihood 
that great fires will be able to get started than there is 
that great conflagrations like the Chicago fire will get 
started in a city with a modern fire department,” said 
Mr. Pinchot. Estimates of the losses so far wrought by 
the flames would indicate that more wealth and more 
natural beauty have been destroyed since these fires began 
than could possibly have been lost to the people at the 
hands of the most insatiable of corporations in the same 
period. - 


AN “interesting decision affecting labor disputes was 
handed down at the end of last week by Justice Goff of 
the Supreme Court of New York, who held in effect that 
an organized assault upon the principle of the “open 
shop”’ is a violation of the laws that forbid combinations 
in restraint of trade. Justice Gofi’s decision, which grew 
out of the cloakmakers’ strike in New York City, to pre- 
vent the employment of non-union workers, calls atten- 
tion to decisions prohibiting agreements among employers 
for the purpose of coercing workmen into belonging to a 
particular union or into not belonging to any union, and 
continues: ‘‘What the employers may not do the work- 
men may not do. If the combination of one to refuse 
employment, except on condition of not joining a union, 
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be against public policy, a combination of the other to 
cause refusal of employment, except on condition of 
joining a union, is alike against public policy.’’ ‘The 
justice terms the strike not a measure ‘‘to better the con- 
dition of the workman, but to deprive other men of their 
opportunity or their right to work.” 


a 


THE storm that burst upon Germany after the kaiser’s 
“blazing indiscretion’’ of less than two years ago is re- 
called by the tenor of the press comment that has been 
aroused by the declaration by Wilhelm II. at Kénigsberg 
last week, that he would ‘“‘go his own way regardless of 
passing views and opinions.” ‘The setting to this declara- 
tion is contained in the following imperial pronouncement, 
which German liberalism is accepting with poor grace: 
“My grandfather, by his own right, placed the Prussian 
crown upon his head, and again proclaimed it to have 
been bestowed upon him by God’s grace alone, and not 
by parliaments, assemblages of the people, or resolutions 
of the people, and that he saw in himself the chosen instru- 
ment of Heaven, and as such he regarded his duty as 
regent and ruler.’’ No official acceptance or disclaimer 
of responsibility for the kaiser’s epigrammatic summary 
of the royal and imperial power is forthcoming from the 
chancellor, whom Germans are disposed to hold answer- 
able for the kaiser’s political utterances. 


Fd 


ALL the newspapers of the liberal camp, and even some 
of the pronounced conservative and monarchistic organs, 
greeted the KGnigsberg speech as a fresh illustration of 
the need of placing a definite constitutional limitation 
upon the king-emperor’s capacity for arousing animated 
discussion at delicate moments. It had been assumed, 
after the subsidence of the international turmoil that fol- 
lowed the kaiser’s interview in the London Daily Tele- 
graph in the autumn of 1908, in which he took occasion to 
declare himself England’s best friend, that thereafter the 
wearer of the crown would refrain from incursions into 
the field of politics without the knowledge and approval 
of his constitutional advisers, who in turn were to be re- 
sponsible to the legislative branch of the government for 
what the kaiser might say or do in the restricted field of 
eloquence. The affair of K6nigsberg foreshadows a new 
struggle, probably destined to end in a new compromise, 
in its turn to be terminated by a new speech by the 


kaiser. 
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Tue terms of the agreement for the annexation of 
Korea to the Japanese Empire, which were made public 
by the State Department at the beginning of the week, 
indicate the motive for the termination of Korean sove- 
reignty to have been the conviction at Tokio that the 
reformation of Korea was not going on with satisfactory 
rapidity under the régime which ceased to exist last 
Monday. ‘The preamble to the eight articles embodying 
the main provisions of the treaty of annexation says on 
this head, ‘‘In order to maintain peace and stability in 
Korea, to promote the prosperity and welfare of the 
Koreans, and at the same time to insure the safety and 
repose of the foreign residents, it has been made abun- 
dantly clear that a fundamental change in the actual 
system of government was absolutely essential.’’ ‘The 
new order of things, the preamble recites, is dictated by 
“the urgent necessity of introducing reforms responsive 
to the requirements of the situation, and of furnishing 
sufficient guarantees for the future.” 


Js 


Some of the benefits of the high impost upon whiskey 
and other intoxicants are shown in a Blue Book just 
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issued by the home office at London. This document, 
which enters extensively and accurately into the drink 
problem in the United Kingdom for the past year, records 
a striking diminution of drunkenness among the English, 
the Scotch, and the Irish alike. The convictions for 
drunkenness in the British Isles in 1908 aggregated 
187,803; in 1909 the total was reduced by 18,285, a result 
which appears all the more impressive in view of the 
natural increase in population during the period covered 
by the statistics. Scotland proved most sensitive to the 
effects of the new dispensation, which reduced the per- 
centage of drunkenness by 19 per cent., and then come 
England with 9.47 cent. and Ireland with 8 per cent. In- 
cidentally, the high tariff upon whiskey has caused an 
increase of 20 per cent. in the number of clubs, despite 
an increase of only 6 per cent. in population. ‘Teetotalers 
see much encouragement in these figures. 


Brevities. 


The United Presbyterian Church still clings to the 
Psalter, and allows no ‘“‘man-made’”’ phrases to be used 
in worship. 


In England a Unitarian descendant of fifteen Huguenot 
martyrs protested against any softening of the king’s ac- 
cession oath. 


The vacation season often proves to be the most val- 
uable part of the year, because in it there is a mental and 
moral as well as a business taking of stock. 


The old creeds are in place as they were, but they are 
like the oak leaves which linger in spring: a new growth 
is rising behind them which will soon push them off. ' 


Florence Nightingale in her ninety years of simple 
endeavor made common sense and active sympathy 
factors in some of the most momentous changes for good 
which have come within the last century. 


The modification of the coronation oath taken by the 
king of Great Britain brings out into clear light the fact 
that the Church of England includes all religious people, 
and does not exclude even the most ardent dissenter. 


The word ‘‘liberal’’ as now used, covers all sorts of 
things, some of which are far from being generous in 
effect. The liberal thinker who uses nothing but his 
reasoning faculties squeezes all the sentiment out of life 
as a clothes-wringer presses the moisture out of a garment. 


The President and the ex-President are both brave, 
wise, and incorruptible men. ‘They may have differences 
of opinion and policy, but in neither case will personal 
ambition or any sordid motive stand between them and 
what they believe is for the welfare and progress of the 
American people. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Favorite Hymns. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— i 


Last year cards were placed in the pews of the First 
Parish in Brookline, asking for the numbers of favorite 
hymns in its book. I give the first lines of those men- 
tioned by more than a certain number, and in the order of 
preference: “Still, still with thee, when purple morning 
breaketh”’; “God is love; his mercy brightens”; ‘Come, 
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thou Almighty King”; “‘ Watchman, tell us of the night”; 
“While thee I seek, protecting Power’; ‘Abide with 
me; fast falls the eventide”; “Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty”; ‘‘Love divine, all love excelling”’; 
“‘O little town of Bethlehem!’’; ‘“‘O God, whose presence 
glows in all”; ‘‘Softly now the light of day”; “Dear 
Lord and Father of mankind’’; “Nearer, my God, to 
thee”; ‘‘Thou Grace Divine, encircling all’; ‘‘Oh, wor- 
ship the King, all glorious above’; ‘‘There’s a wideness 
in God’s mercy’; ‘‘Our God, our help in ages past’’; 
‘““OQ Master, let me walk with thee’; ‘“‘Father, in thy 
mysterious presence kneeling’’; ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd, no want shall I know’; “I know not what the 
future hath.” 

The preponderance of hymns in the earlier part of the 
book shows that most of the respondents did not have 
time, usually taken before service, to look through it; 
but, so far as the list goes, it seems interesting. The 
Universal Church comes nearest to realization in our 
hymn-books. Of these twenty-one hymns six were written 
by Unitarians, five by Episcopalians, four by Congre- 
gationalists, two by a Quaker, one by a Moravian, one 
by a Methodist. One is of connection which I do not 
know, and one is of unknown authorship. 

Has any other minister tested the taste of his con- 
gregation? If so, would it not be interesting to know the 
result? W.H.L. 
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Fear and Wrong-doing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Far be it from me to affirm that fear alone deters from 
wrong-doing. I know very well that the more developed 
moral characters have always acted and do always act 
on higher’ moral grounds than that of fear. The object 
of my article was mainly to criticise any vaunting that 
modern man generally acts on higher moral grounds than 
the hell-fearing past. I doubted this. That much of 
our moral teaching just as in the past is based rather more 
on the lower element of fear than on higher moral grounds 
is surely true. Still fear will always in some degree hold 
its place in moral motives. Even with the highest moral 
character the eudemonistic principle of the happiness 
of one’s mind which follows right-doing is not wanting. 
He fears the hell in his soul which follows wrong-doing. 


A. KAMPMEIER. 
Iowa Crry, Ia. 


Appledore. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


This island is one of a necklace of the waves, a string 
of loose stones that seem but separate knobs of a rocky 
range. ‘The flat tops of hills that hold themselves above 
the ocean are anchored to the lower deeps, and punctuate 
a portion of the New England coast. In sunny weather 
this particular little patch of rock and greenery seems 
like the fragment of some serene Lilliputian kingdom, 
as if made for a child’s plaything, tiny inheritor of il- 
limitable light and air and the magnificent realm of 
space. 

It is just a foothold, just a clump of broken, contorted, 
twisted, shattered rocks, without sandy beaches, and 
few points of safe access to the sea save on the inhabited 
side. There are gullies and rocky canyons, into which 
the great tides run boisterously in winter storms, tramp- 
ling over the highest points and throwing their spume 
and fury into the heavens. Then the little island shows 
its ineffectual, puny teeth to the tempest and is washed 
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over by great, racing waves, but comes up unterrified in 
the end. You would guess little of this in blue, summer 
weather, when ships and boats dream tranquilly off the 
coast, and the little island trims itself like a bride with 
nosegays of roses and fragrant plants. 

For beds of wild roses literally cover it with their pink 
blooms, woven and tangled with the morning-glory, the 
creamy blossoms of the elder, and the scented bayberry 
bush. Scarcely a tree of any size is to be found on the 
island. A few water willows and aspens climb to a cer- 
tain height in sheltered places, but are sadly handicapped 
in the struggle for existence. Natural selection has 
operated to make the little island the inheritor of a few 
good things, and to add as special charm a unique pretti- 
ness. 

The birds that visit it are not numerous, and chief 
among them is that star singer, the song-sparrow. ‘The 
king-bird, the cat-bird, and two or three varieties of 
swallows make the morning and evening vocal with their 
sweet songs. Sea-birds are singularly absent, though 
fish-hawks are sometimes seen hovering over the island, 
and sea-gulls resting on the waves. 

But the song-sparrow is a whole orchestra in itself. 
Every covert and dell and lonely thicket and bushy 
hollow among the rocks is flooded with its dainty trills 
and quavers, which overflow the long summer days, and 
are in perfect consonance with the dreamy quietude of 
the island, so unworldly in its peace and restfulness it 
might have been raised from the deep by Prospero’s 
magic wand. 

An increasing number of tired people are seeking for 
places where they may relax into a condition of absolute 
laziness. The lazy art is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to acquire in our strenuous times; but there are still 
some out-of-the-way corners, forgotten bits of the earth’s 
surface, where it may be cultivated, places which the 
terrifying honk of the automobile driver and the mal- 
odorous smudge of the gasolene engine have never in- 
vaded. ‘This little island must be numbered among such 
spots. 

It is said there are eighteen or twenty of these Isles 
of Shoals dotted along the coast of Maine and New 
Hampshire, some of them the tiniest rocks sticking up 
out of the sea. But Appledore alone seems to possess 
the allurement of abundant greenery and wild flowers. 
You wonder how some of them secured their names? 
Why Appledore? and especially why Londoner? and that 
long, rakish-looking piece of rock, Smuttynose? The 
latter was evidently a happy thought, an inspiration, and 
you love it as if it had been invented by a child. 

Here you are pleasantly out of the world as long as 
you avoid steamboat trips and excursions, and are 
willing to live in a kind of fourth dimension of space. 
The whole island is surrounded by a rough cart-track, 
and threaded by little paths through the grass and bushes. 
You can compass its whole extent in an hour, and yet, 
when you include sea and sky, there is something illimi- 
table about its territory. There is a tradition, I believe, 
that it was once well-wooded, but it is difficult to imagine; 
for the soil that thinly covers the rocks in patches seems 
hardly more than the ground-up detritus of rock, mingled 
with a little earth. 

Nature undoubtedly loved this little patch, this tiny 
handful, before man came to make it in part his own. 
But, small as its territory is, it was large enough to inspire 
a great affection and to kindle a rare genius. The ocean 
clasps it as one of the smallest of its children. ‘The 
song-sparrow is now its only poet, and it seems to re- 
member the one who has passed on as it sings about her 
grave; and sometimes we imagine he is calling her in the 
cup-like dells and bushy hollows, filled with dew, about 
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the rocks, the little coves, and high points, her favorite 
haunts, where the evening shines with majesty and splen- 
dor. The heavens and the ocean are tinted there like 
the inside of a sea-shell, or ablaze with the magnificence of 
purple, gold, and crimson. ‘The touch of love and genius 
is ever the undying fact, the thing of consequence, a 
beauty that transcends the charm of the landscape. 

All of beauty seems gathered on the head of Appledore 
when the sun and moon conspire to paint it with their 
choicest hues, opaline and dove gray, with dancing 
ripples and broad rays of light let down upon the sea 
from the hidden sun, where a white sail skims and dips 
to the breeze. The great ledges and splintered rocks 
clothed with sea-weed glow golden to the heart. Strange 
and mysterious, the interfused light and color pulses, 
catches up distant shores, and blends earth and heaven 
in an unearthly radiance. 

How different this transfiguration from the blithe 
morning when the sun sparkles and shines with electric 
life, and the white-caps dance joyously with the fresh, 
young feeling of the day. The little island has its differ- 
ing sides, its varying moods, one social, full of move- 
ment, and human activity, even alive with trippers; but 
a few moments’ walk takes you into the silence, the 
favorite resting-places, where great rocks shoulder and 
push, and the tide moves like a beating heart, and the 
frothing waves come charging up gullies and crevasses 
eaten by the sea. Here in great winter storms the waters 
hurl themselves upon the land, breaking new channels 
to destroy the audacious little island. But its rock 


_ buttresses can defy the monster with frothing jaws. 


But all is azure and violet and pale rose now in the heart 
of summer, and on exceptional days the mainland, like 
a stretched bow, seems to move toward us. ‘The white 
towns of Rye and Hampton Beach are advancing to shake 
hands with their island friends. In the atmosphere of 
sun and shade, of fog and mist and cloud shadow, the 
shores advance with a kind of minuet step, the neighbor- 
ing islands, Star and White Island with its lighthouse 
and the others, come forward and show themselves charm- 
ingly friendly, 

Sometimes you awake at night from dreaming you are 
on shipboard, and wonder why the steamer has stopped 
and what the strange silence forebodes. ‘Then the sigh- 
ing of the rocks comes upon you, predicting a storm,—a 
peculiar, bodeful sound that seems special to the island, 
like the crooning of mermaids in their ocean caves. 

It was Lowell’s poem that long ago inspired me with a 
desire to visit Appledore; but, once on the rocks or stray- 
ing through the bushy paths or viewing a sunset from 
some high point of vantage, it is not Lowell who haunts 
you, but the gentle and pervasive soul of Mrs. Thaxter. 
It is many years since she died, in common phrase; but 
one doubts if she has died, though her deserted house 
and her grave near it are to be seen, so persistent is her 
spiritual presence, so much alive her words, deeds, and 
the spell she cast over her beloved island home. Noone 
can ever again be so perfectly identified with the place 
as she was. Her touch seems still upon the cherished 
flowers of her little garden, her light step on the paths, 
her essence in all the phases and changes of the light and 
the changeful sea. 

It is a rarely beautiful apotheosis, this identification 
through love of a nature so intensely appreciative as 
hers, with a place so entwined with her life and expe- 
rience. It is one of the charms of the little island that she 
seems to be near you, to go with you everywhere, whis= 
pering of her favorite nooks, making new poems, and 
reciting them in a melodious voice. She was the first 
real possessor of the island, and must always linger about 
it like the echo of something inspiring and precious. Her 
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grave is there, where she lies with her kindred in the 
little, open, cleared space, surrounded by the wild garden 
growth she loved; but you cannot believe in death for 
her, for she is a radiant presence wherever you go on 
Appledore. 


Alf in All. 


Every atom gives resistance not the universe can break; 
Each rose-petal holds perfection angel artists could not make. 


As each white wave feels the motion of the moon-led tidal main, 
Plato and the seven sages shine in every human brain. 


Each true prayer foretastes the glory saints and prophets burn to 
teach; 
In my brother’s heart enfolded lies the kingdom Christ would reach. 


Under every power and passion stirs the element divine: 
If I grasp the moment’s meaning, all eternity is mine. 


—Theodore C. Williams, ‘Poems of Belief,’ (Houghton Mifflin 
Company). 


Roadside Recognitions, 


BY HE UB. 


“T am glad to meet you. I want to ask about the 
Smiths. How do they bear their loss? It is shameful 
that I did not write to Ethel; but such letters are so very 
hard for me, I never feel that I have said anything that 
can give comfort and’’— 

The speaker’s voice trailed off into silence, while I 
marvelled at such neglect of an old friend in her hour 
of sorrow. 

Letters of sympathy are indeed difficult, and in the 
first days of our grief all words are powerless to heal; 
but there comes a time when the expressions of affection, 
the manifestations of kindly thought for us, do, in a 
measure, comfort the sad heart, and then it were a pity 
to miss the message of one from whom we had thought 
we were sure of remembrance. ‘That we ‘‘do not know 
what to say” is a poor excuse for leaving a letter of 
this kind unwritten. It is always possible to express our 
sorrow and love, if not most gracefully, in a way that is 
at least sincere; and love and sorrow for others have never 
failed to bless. 

But the loss of dear ones is not the only occasion that 
calls for sympathy. The strain and stress of daily liv- 
ing are great; and, “Because most of us are burden- 
bearers of one sort or another, because there is much dust 
upon the road, . . . we crave the recognition which gives a 
handlift now and then to ease the burden’s chafe, and now 
and then a word of sympathy, in the step-stepping that 
takes us through the dust.” 

These roadside recognitions we too often fail to give, 
partly because our vision is fixed upon our own path, 
and partly because of a strange diffidence, a fear of being 
thought over-demonstrative, which is especially strong 
in the New England nature. But there is small danger 
that we shall express too much of our affection; and, 
when we remember the inspiration to fresh effort which 
we have received from the sympathetic words of some 
fellow-traveller, the marvel is that we do not eagerly 
welcome the opportunity to be of like service to others. 

The unimaginative person is rarely sympathetic. 
‘Put yourself in his place” means little to him, for he 
lacks the power to do so. Even if he honestly wishes to 
be helpful to every one, he seems to find small need of 
offering sympathy, for only the plain and obvious sor- 
rows appeal to him: he is slow to learn that the grief 
that is concealed by a smiling face is often the sorest. 
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In youth we have scant patience with troubles which 
to us do not seem adequate to cause real distress, but 
with the passing years we learn the need of Ian MacLaren’s 
admonition ,— 

“Be pitiful, for every man is fighting a hard fight.” 


Without pessimism or despondency we grow to feel 
that this is true. In ways as diverse as our differing 
temperaments and circumstances all are struggling, and 
some against heavy odds. 

The ability to feel for others, to enter into their griefs 
and perplexities, and in some small measure to comfort 
and help them, is surely one of the great compensations 
for the loss of that youth to which we sometimes look 
back with wistful eyes. Nothing is taken from us but 
what—if we will let it be so—more is given in its place, 
and the closer relations between our associates and our- 
selves, the sympathetic interdependence and mutual 
helpfulness, are a rich exchange for the joys of early life. 

To do some great deed for-humanity is given to but 
few, yet none is so weak or so obscure that he is not 
called to serve his fellows; and he who pleads lack of 
opportunity is blind, for “‘It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that two-thirds of all that makes it beautiful 
to be alive consists in cup offerings... . And that is all 
that most of us can wait to give, for we, too, are here 
on business. You cannot step my journey for me, can- 
not do me any great service; but it makes a world of dif- 
ference to me whether I do my part in life with, or with- 
out, those little helps which fellow-travellers can ex- 
change.” 
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Ecclesiasticism, 


BY REV. J. A. ROSS. 


John, apparently in some doubt, sends certain of his 
disciples to inquire of Jesus whether or not he is the 
Messiah. Jesus sends no imperative or categorical answer. 
He makes no authoritative assertion of his Messiahship. 
His answer is not, ‘“‘I am he that cometh: let that suffice 
for John.”” He simply states certain facts. ‘‘Tell them 
to John. ‘Tell him what you see and hear. ‘Then let 
him decide for himself.” ‘There is no other way possible 
of dealing with John’s doubts. No external authority 
can compel conviction. Authority may silence the ex- 
pression of doubts, it cannot scatter them. It is for John 
to say as an individual, and not as the unquestioning 
recipient of dicta of any organization, ecclesiastical or 
other, whether in view of the facts and evidence he can 
receive Jesus as the one who cometh. In this matter he 
is, and necessarily must be, authority to himself. 

There was no approach to ecclesiasticism in Jesus’ teach- 
ing. ‘To quote from Heber Newton: “He was not an 
ecclesiastical stone mason, but a spiritual Shepherd. 
He came not to rear folds and build stone walls, but to 
draw men’s hearts after him in a life human and divine, 
through which men are to find God! He appeals to no 
external authority. He does not invoke the sanction of 
the Mosaic law. In the childhood of the Church this 
objective sanction and external authority may have been 
needed. ‘The child must be helped before he can walk 
alone. Then the law was written on tables of stone. 
Now it is written on the heart. Jesus attempts no organ- 
ization. He builds no church whose utterances, creedal 
or other, are binding on the conscience of its adherents. 
He uses the word ‘‘church”’ only twice, and then not in 
the ecclesiastical sense. He deals directly with the in- 
dividual. ‘The other method is that of the scribes. 
They teach with a certain authority, an official authority, 
to which was added the authority of a law handed down 
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by tradition, and blindly adhered to because it was so 
ordered by the ecclesiastical organization to which the 
individual happened to belong. Notso Jesus! He makes 
slight use even of the authority of miracles. He has no 
backing of the Church. In fact he was outside the Church. 
He was the heretic of that day. He is his own evidence. 
The authority with which he teaches is the appeal to the 
individual soul, the light from heaven, but the light 
shining into and illuminating the soul, the light which 
lighteth, not the church, but the man. ‘Follow me,’ is 
the call. The emphasis is on the “me.” The teaching 
must subjugate and carry captive the soul. It must be 
the full and hearty assent of my soul, and not the implicitly 
accepting and devoutly cherishing what is handed down 
by tradition, as I lovingly and carefully cherish the heir- 
loom in the family because of tender associations connected 
therewith. 

My contention is not with the Church, but with ec- 
clesiasticism. Has the Church followed or departed from 
the method of the Master? Has it carried out the intima- 
tions given at its birth? On that memorable day we 
do not read that the tongues of fire rested on a clerical 
clique, not even on the apostles exclusively, but sat on 
every one of them. Every one alikein that room received 
the Pentacostal effusion. If it was an ordination, all 
the believers were ordained as ministers and priests. 
No church was then formed. ‘The dealing was still with 
the individual. 

Churches, it is true, were formed in apostolic times. 
They were a necessity then, as they are a necessity now. 
The world which John so scathingly denounces, and from 
which he insists on entire separation, was not the world 
as we know it. It was altogether heathen, and its man- 
ners and customs largely detestable. I do not say its 
standard of morals was low. It had scarcely anything 
that could be called standard of morals. Out of such 
communities the early believers were gathered. From 
them they must be isolated, or they will be submerged 
and perish in the dark flood. As well may you capsize the 
vessel in the stormy sea and expect the crew not to perish. 
Churches were then formed necessarily, not as an end, but 
asameans. The separate church was not a fold care- 
fully walled about, in which the flock may be securely 
kept from flocks in other folds, but all were sheep of 
the one Shepherd. ‘The Church did not usurp authority 
over the conscience. It was not mainly to build up itself. 
It was not to establish and perpetuate a creed. It was 
not to secure and hand down a fixed form of worship. 
It was not to initiate a polity or set mode of adminis- 
tering the ordinances,—not even that its ministers may 
dress in an official garb and its adherents stand or kneel 
as the rubrics direct; no, not to make it easier for its 
members to live a Christian life and perform Christian 
duties. ‘There was an exclusiveness, but not a Pharisaical 
exclusiveness. It was not to take good care of itself and 
keep itself pure and care very little for outsiders. Ina 
word, churches were formed not to secure and perpetuate 
a creed and form of worship, not even that its members 
may be taken good care of spiritually, but that the 
world may be redeemed, not by them, but through them. 
They are enlightened by the Light, that they may be the 
light of the world. 

This brings us to a definition of ecclesiasticism. Eccle- 
siasticism makes the Church the end, not the means. 
‘The somewhat indolent religious mind demands an exter- 
nal infallible authority of some sort, and the Church is 
that authority. It exists largely, if not altogether, for it- 
self. It is the conservator of the traditional belief. It 
keeps the light burning, but the light shines to illumine 
only its fenced-in territory. Outside all is darkness. It 
is the Eden where only walks Jehovah, and within whose 
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enclosure alone his voice is heard. Outside is the un- 
blessed, the unproductive wilderness. Its faith (that 
is, the faith of the majority) is the only orthodox faith. 
The minority are always the heretics. I am not de- 
scribing the church, I am describing ecclesiasticism. 
The fact is that ecclesiasticism has too often possessed 
and dominated the Church; but the Church and ecclesi- 
asticism are not identical. 

Ecclesiasticism culminated in the papacy. You say, 
not the Church, but the pope, claims infallibility. Yes, 
but only when speaking ex cathedra; that is, when voic- 
ing, or supposing to voice, the Universal Church. He 
speaks by its authority and representing it. The indi- 
vidual is a nullity: the Church is all. And what is the 
Church? A vast, magnificent organization, with its 
isolated priesthood and gorgeous vestments and elaborate 
ritual and traditional, unchanging creed and splendid 
cathedrals, taking the whole care of the individual, be- 
lieving for him, and presenting him to the Father, and 
making him spiritually safe. All that is required of him is 
that he give himself entirely into the care of the Church, 
and blindly follow its teaching. He takes no part in the 
worship of the Church. To him it is mostly unintelligible. 
All that is required of him is that he bow the head and 
bend the knee at the right time and as directed. The 
Church exists solely for itself. Its sole care is to maintain 
its splendor, keep entire its compact organization, augment 
its power, and extend its influence. It is not to bless the 
world, or only so far as it can get a little of the world 
within its fold. All that is of any spiritual value or profit 
is within the high walls that shut itin. Outside is Satan’s 
territory, over which demons roam and where they do 
their sad work. 

This is ecclesiasticism carried to its widest and wildest 
extreme. But what, you ask, has Protestantism to do 
with it? Let us see. The Protestant Reformation was 
a casting loose from this rigid ecclesiasticism. It would 
break down the walls of this strictly guarded enclosure. 
It would bring the individual into direct relations with 
his God, and dispense with an intermediary priesthood. 
According to its teaching, the Church was made for man, 
not man for the Church. As one has aptly said, ‘The 
Reformation was the assertion of the right of the indi- 
vidual to think his own thoughts, realize his own life, and 
find his way to God in his own manner.” If there is 
any truth in Luther’s dictum, that justification is the 
article of a standing or falling church, it is this, that not 
an infallible church with its ceremonies and imposed 
austerities saves the soul, but the personal grasp of the 
soul on its God. ‘This, I think, Luther saw, maybe not 
very clearly, and expressed, maybe not very distinctly, 
when he spoke those much-quoted words. It was a 
breaking away from the ecclesiasticism that makes the 
Church the keeper of the soul and its intermediary and 
spiritual safeguard, and brings the soul into direct, per- 
sonal relation with its God. The basal doctrine of the 
Reformation was that the individual was not to be cradled 
on the bosom of the Church and carried by it safely to 
heaven, but that he must be brought into immediate 
fellowship with God, and by the communion of his soul 
with God find salvation. 

But soon the Church returned to the old ecclesiasticism. 
If it was not an infallible, it was an inerrant church. 
Its claims were almost, if not quite, as arrogant. ‘The 
Living Church, speaking for the denomination which 
it purports to represent, says: ‘‘There are no truths of 
religion which the Church does not know and teach. 
The faith was once for all delivered to the saints in its 
completeness, and nothing can be added to it.”” Creeds 
were adopted, handed down, and enforced on the belief 
of its adherents, as if they were of divine authority. 
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This creed must be accepted, or you cannot be received 
into our church, and the emphasis was on the “our.” 
According to this fixed form, you must worship God, or 
you can have no fellowship with us. This mode of ad- 
ministering the ordinances you must conform to, or you 
are at best a religious mob fenced out from our fold. 
‘The machine is of course constructed to do some work; 
but the machine is the chief end, the work is subordinate. 
‘The machine is so beautiful. It runs so smoothly: there 
is such a magnificent sweep and display of strength in 
its movements that change is not to be thought of. No 
matter if change would add to the efficiency of the ma- 
chine. Change would mar its beauty, would interfere 
with the swing and easy play of its movements, would, 
above all, make it a somewhat different machine from 
what our fathers used: therefore change is not to be tol- 
erated. The form of worship is so esthetic and im- 
pressive, the articles of the creed are so logically con- 
catenated and supported by so many proof-texts (that 
is, verses taken anywhere from the Bible, with no regard 
to the textual connection, and frequently subjected to 
an exegesis which in one respect is like the peace of God, 
“it passeth all understanding’’) and with the halo of so 
venerable an antiquity, that it is to be received as ex- 
ceedingly valuable in itself, and no profane hand must 
be allowed to mar its beauty and symmetry. And then 
it is the deliverance of the Church (maybe the church of 
a former age, that does not matter), and the deliverance 
once given must not be recalled or even modified. 

Sabatier and Martineau put it too favorably for Prot- 
estantism when they say that it contends for an in- 
fallible Bible and for an appeal thereto as the ultimate 
authority. This is the apparent contention: it was the 
contention in the early days of the Reformation. Very 
soon the contention was for an inerrant church. The 
claims of the Church of the seventeenth and succeeding 
centuries, I may almost say down to the twentieth, are 
as arrogant as the pretensions of the papacy. ‘The pope 
is infallible. Yes, but only when speaking ex cathedra, 
only when supposing to voice the deliverance of the col- 
lective Church. Now there are the church creeds. They 
are the utterance of the collective Church. They are 
to be implicitly received. You may examine them. 
You may compare their articles with proof-texts. But 
woe to you if you reject any article. Then you are turned 
out of the fold, and must get along as best you can with 
those outside. They are the goats, not the sheep; and 
with them you may flock,—or to substitute may be a 
more fitting figure. The golden image is set up, not in 
the plain of Dura, but in the plain of ecclesiasticism. 
All are summoned with trumpetings, and, maybe, with 
all kinds of music, to fall down and worshipit. Those 
who will not—well, they are not cast ‘into the burning 
fiery furnace. ‘This the Church cannot do. But has it 
not? Does it not at times come as near to it as it can? 
‘The heretics are not cast into the fire; but is there not a 
smell of burnt flesh? 

Dr. Leonard Bacon, when Prof. Briggs was on trial 
for heresy, said, ‘‘Only the Pope is infallible: the General 
Assembly, according to Presbyterian doctrine, is fallible, 
but it never errs.” So the Church never errs. All 
divine truth is formulated in its creeds without error or 
omission. Its collective utterances are strictly true. 
Its modes of worship and administering the ordinances 
are correct beyond exception. In all its official action 
it never mistakes. And its chief work is to magnify and 
strengthen itself. This is ecclesiasticism. And I do not 
see much to choose between an infallible pope and an 
inerrant church. Prof. Hyde puts it strongly, but 
not too strongly, when he says: ‘‘No more worthless and 
pitiful and useless and contemptible creature walks the 
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earth than the mere ecclesiastic who strives to build up 
his church as an end in itself. They are the successors 
of the scribes and Pharisees and chief priests who were 
so odious to Christ, and who brought about his cruci- 
fixion.”’ 

Now what is the result of this ecclesiasticism? We 
have many sects, too many, in our small communities. 
I use the word ‘“‘sect”’ advisedly. It means something 
cut off. All these sects claim to be the church of Christ. 
They are; but the trouble is, they teach Christ, and, as 
equally essential, some doctrine or opinion about Christ. 
More than that, this something they often put in the 
first place. ‘They teach Christ, and add thereto some 
special dogma of the atonement or some special defini- 
tion of the three-oneness in the Godhead or some in- 
comprehensible explanation of the union of two natures 
in one person, or put in front certain opinions of the 
time and manner of Christ’s coming, or insist on a cer- 
tain mode of baptism or a certain polity, and so on, 
almost ad infinitum. Youcannot be received into “our’’ 
church unless.-you receive these special opinions or 
conform to these special ecclesiastical usages. Yes, the 
Church of Christ with something added, and that some- 
thing makes it OUR church. If you enter, it must be 
through the door we open, and not through the door 
he has opened. It is his church, but principally our 
church; and you must go elsewhere. You cannot get 
in here. The gospel with an indispensable attachment. 
The temple to be entered only through a particular 
porch, and the porch is larger than the temple. 

Sad are the effects of ecclesiasticism. It is dying. 
Would to God it was dead! ‘The Church with an attach- 
ment, and the attachment runs the Church. Regiments 
of one army we are told. Yes, and each regiment acts 
on its own initiative, and occasionally turns its arms 
against the other regiment. ‘The army does not present 
an undivided front to the foe. It is not an army, unless 
a number of regiments loosely thrown together can be 
called an army. Ecclesiasticism dissipates the energy 
of the Church; magnifies fragments of the truth and mini- 
mizes the grand essential truth; exalts creed above char- 
acter and ritual above heart worship; narrows the 
spiritual horizon; alienates the brotherhood; introduces 
acrimonious disputes to the family; divides the family 
into contending sections; mistakes fierce proselytism, 
often dishonest proselytism, for earnest piety; feeds 
churchly arrogance; and at needless expense maintains 
in our smaller communities several churches where one 
church would be a power in the community, and do 
stalwart work for the Master. I again quote Prof. 
Hyde, to whom I am partly indebted in this essay: “The 
moment the church draws apart, and tries to set up a 
snug little écclesiasticism with interests of its own and 
enjoyments of its own, the moment it begins to teach 
men to be religious just for the sake of being religious, 
that moment it becomes dead and accursed. It is worse 
than useless: it is a bane and a blight to all the society 
in which it stands.’ 

It may be objected, there are differences of opinion 
respecting dogma, ritual, and polity; and this mnecessi- 
tates separate churches. Does it? ‘There were differ- 
ences among the Corinthian Christians. They did not 
get along well together. For a time there were divisions. 
Does Paul advise that these differences be perpetuated 
by forming separate churches? Had this been suggested 
to him as a way out, would he not have met it with an 
emphatic “God forbid’? Let them agree to differ, and 
continue one church. After a while the differences will 
die out. Following the ecclesiastical method, it is the 
Church that dies. It, with several other churches, each 
super-zealous for its special variety of the faith delivered 
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or handed down to it, staggers beneath a burden beyond 
its strength to carry, has no influence in the community, 
flounders along or rather is carried, gets deeper into debt, 
and at last ceases to exist. It would not do much harm 
if the death of one church would strengthen the others. 
But it does not work so. ‘The jealousies, the proselytizing, 
the bickerings, the struggles for a feeble existence, lose 
the respect of the community for Christianity, and to- 
gether the churches stagger toward extinction. 

The signs are hopeful. Ecclesiasticism is dying. ‘The 
dream of the present will be the reality of the future. 
The sects are pushing back and out of sight their respective 
attachments. ‘The Calvinist is not so dogmatically cer- 
tain about the divine decrees, nor is the Puritan sure 
that he has packed all the truth about the atonement 
into his creed statement. ‘The Methodist does not insist, 
as he once did, on so emotional an experience; and the 
Baptist is a little shaky on his exclusive mode of baptism. 
The advocates of an inerrant, verbally inspired Bible 
are not denouncing as heretics all who cannot agree with 
them; and the Higher Critics are more conservative in 
their conclusions. Congregationalists are not shouting 
so loud, “Great is autonomy, our inheritance and our 
chief glory!” Eternal conscious torture is no longer made 
the corner-stone of our religion, and Christians no longer 
claim to know more about the future than the Bible 
teaches. 

The barriers are being thrown down, the denomina- 
tional lines are fading in the brightening light, the one 
all-comprehensive city of God is coming down out of 
heaven where denominationalism is unknown; and soon 
all the tribes and peoples and tongues shall unitedly 
worship before the great white throne. 

The Church of Christ will free itself of ecclesiasticism,— 
is freeing itself from ecclesiasticism. It will contend 
earnestly for the faith delivered to the saints, but each 
separate body will not contend that in its enclosure alone 
are “‘the saints.” 
aloof from the world because in its weakness it is afraid 
of the world; but one body, “terrible as an army with 
banners,” it will subdue the world. Casting behind it its 
ecclesiastical arrogance and forgetting its sectarian jeal- 
ousies, it “will follow the things which make for peace, 
and the things whereby we may build up one another.” 
There will not be separate folds carefully guarding small 
and diminishing flocks, but there will be one flock, as 
there is one Shepherd. ‘There will be no exclusive temple, 
for all will prostrate themselves before the central throne. 
All the gates will be open, and multitudes will flock through 
them; but nothing unholy will pass through any one of 
them. And then, and not till then, ‘‘they shall bring 
the glory and the honor of the nations into it.” 

Hampton, N.H. 
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Spiritual Life. 


Whatsoever we ask which is not for our good, he will 
keep it back from us. And surely in this there is no less 
of love than in the granting what we desire as we ought. 
H. E. Manning. 


ad 


Dare to look up to God and say: ‘“‘Make use of me for 
the future as thou wilt. I am of the same mind: I am 
one with thee. I refuse nothing which seems good to 
thee. Lead me whither thou wilt.’”—Lpictetus. 


E wt 
Be not anxious about little things if thou wouldst 
learn’to trust God with thine all. Act upon faith in little 
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things; commit thy daily cares and anxieties to him; 
and he will strengthen thy faith for any greater trials.— 
EF. B. Pusey. 

J 


The same everlasting Father who cares for you to-day 
will take care of you to-morrow and every day. Hither 
he will shield you from suffering, or he will give you un- 
failing strength to bear it. Be at peace, then, and put 
aside all anxious thoughts and imaginations —Francis 
de Sales. 
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In the darkest hour through which a human soul can 
pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least is certain. 
If there be no God and no future state, yet even then it 
is better to be generous than selfish, better to be chaste 
then licentious, better to be true than false, better to be 
brave than to be a coward.—F. W. Robertson. 


Che Pulpit. 


In Spirit and in Truth, 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


God is spirit, and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.—Joun iv. 24. 

This is a justly famed saying of Jesus. It is one of 
his elemental utterances. At last, it would seem, he 
gave expression to the very heart of his gospel. All, at 
any rate, he had said previously, and all he said subse- 
quently, radiates from it, belongs to it by inference, if 
it is not involved in it as an integral part of it. When 
one comes to consider it, he finds in reality it is only arbi- 
trary what message he shall choose to have it speak. The 
light reflected from its clear depths knows little differ- 
ence in quality whichever way it is turned. 

I presume Jesus’ immediate thought was to affirm the 
independence of religion from ceremonial and place. 
That was the impression he meant to convey to the 
woman of Samaria. She manifestly had an erroneous 
idea of what it meant to worship God. She recognized 
it as something necessarily involved with the place where 
the worshipper stood and the mould into which he cast 
his feeling and thought. Jesus liberated her mind. 
He turned her attention from the letter to the spirit, 
from the form to the substance. ‘The worship of God is 
an affair of life, he said in effect. It is an arbitrary di- 
vision to confine it to specific things said or done. They 
may or may not be the worship of him. His worship is 
something broader and deeper. It is wherever there is 
the right spirit, the spirit of humble, loyal obedience, and 
wherever that spirit is wise in the knowledge of the truth. 

IT have no doubt the full text of his conversation is 
not reported tous. I have no doubt he lifted up his eyes 
and, beholding some sower going forth to sow, said, 
“There, there, assuming certain conditions, is the wor- 
ship of God perfectly typified.” He, we will fancy, is 
dominated by the highest motives, by right-minded am- 
bition, by affection, by the sense of responsibility, and 
is an instructed tiller of the soil. He joins the forces of 
Nature that clamor for one another; he brings to the soil 
the seed it asks to mature; he prepares the way for the 
swift Lord to urge on into an otherwise impossible har- 
vest. He is the servant of Jehovah in spirit and in truth. 
Jehovah seeks the manifestation of that largeness of 
heart which is his. He frustrates not Jehovah’s will. 
He lets Jehovah climb to the height to which he aspires 
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in the way of entering and filling the souls of men with 
good will. Jehovah seeks, furthermore, that harvest, the 
seed of which he is sowing. ‘The materials are ready pre- 
pared for it. All that is wanted is that somebody shall 
bring them together. There the hand is doing it, and 
now, in the mysterious ways of life, Jehovah will reveal 
himself and become the God of the harvest. 

A few years ago there was discovered that reputed 
saying of Jesus, “Raise the stone and thou shalt find me: 
cleave the wood and there am I.” It is quite possible 
Jesus did say it: it is in thorough harmony with his gos- 
pel. It is the gospel that service is worship, is fellowship 
with him who is the true worshipper. Let God issue 
out of the ocean of his being to fill the moulds of spirit 
and truth which you must provide, and you worship 
him. He halts in unfulfilled power. He is repressed, 
stayed, confined in selfishness: open your heart and let 
him fill your life. with love. His way is toward love. 
Prepare ye the way. It is your supreme worship. His 
way is toward truth: prepare ye that way. He stops 
half way in the flower that is but vibrating substance: 
bring the eye and let him go beyond and appear in the 
sense of beauty. He waits in the marble that is hid in 
the bowels of the earth: bring the hand and the purpose 
and let him go beyond and support the speeding train 
with its cargo of human life, or stand a thing of beauty 
or be a symbol of character. He is without at the door 
knocking, in a world that asks to be rendered up in thought 
and emotion: bring the mind and the heart and let him 
complete himself in science and art and religion. Do 
these things and you worship him, for you serve him, 
you do his bidding; you let that which came from out 
the boundless deep return home; you let that which once 
was thought be thought again, and that which in God was 
lost, in God be found. 

Jesus gave her a deeper and more inclusive idea of 
worship. He would not have denied for a moment that 
prayer and the contemplative mood, whether in or out 
of the Temple, were worship. He would have acknowl- 
edged them to be so in a most true sense and highly im- 
portant. He denied simply that there was anything 
unique in worship, affirming rather that, wherever there 
was the right spirit, wise in the knowledge of the truth, 
there was worship, for there the great God ascended to 
his throne. 

As for himself, I fancy he saw much more in his state- 
ment than he thus intended she should see. His thought, 
in all probability, played over it after it was uttered, and 
he saw this: he saw the interrelation of the two things, 
spirit and truth, saw how each serves the other and is 
served by the other. 

‘The interrelation of spirit and truth is the idea I want 
especially to emphasize. Spirit—the right spirit—what 
does it do for truth? It invites the unbosoming of truth. 
It presents an appeal which truth cannot disown. ‘Truth 
circles far around the wrong spirit. It gives selfishness 
a wide berth. It goes with aching heart, but it sees no 
sympathy there. It goes with doubt and shame and dis- 
appointment; but it carries them all within, and the wrong 
spirit, selfishness, stands ignorant that they have passed 
by. ‘This same woman of Samaria illustrates for us this 
fact. She marvelled that Jesus told her all things that 
ever she did. She forgot that she had told him that she 
had relaxed her wonted vigilance and let him into the very 
depths of her soul. It was no profane eye, she could not 
help it. It asked to heal, she bared the wound. Some- 
thing in his countenance told her he saw large. She spread 
out the facts, believing he would go with her beyond her- 
self to their secret springs. Jesus, his biographer recorded, 
knew what was in men. ‘Their hearts burned within 
them as he talked with them by the way and they told 
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him. He was trustful of publican and harlot, but not 
without foundation. He knew what he had to rely upon. 
They had swept away the covering of immortality and 
exposed to view the life that was sound. 

The truth, when it has a voice, utters itself to the right 
spirit, and, when it has not the right spirit, finds it. 
Thought expands by a natural elasticity, said Channing, 
when the pressure of selfishness is removed. Selfishness 
obscures the truth. It fixes a man’s gaze, it charms his 
eye, it weakens his will, and he cannot see the truth. 
We talk of the futility of argument, and we are right. 
Argument is futile in the extreme between selfish men, 
for they identify themselves with their arguments and 
warp the straight lines of truth to support their fame. 
Argument is growth, growth quick and sure, for the hum- 
ble, but death, the death of stagnation, for the proud. 
We talk of the blindness of envy, and we are right. If 
envy sees at all, as it is scarcely apt to do, it will not see 
for long; for it belittles and distracts and would, if it 
might, strike myopia into the heart of every beholder 
that the small-might appear large and the large small. 
We talk about the truth waiting upon integrity, and we 
are right. ‘Take the truth as to the future type of man- 
hood that is coming to prevail in this country. The 
strong man who justifies his hundred millions, on the 
ground that he has earned them, saying he is deserving 
of that much from society in virtue of the administrative 
genius with which he has served society, knows nothing 
about what that type of manhood isto be. ‘That society 
is pushing ever onward into a state where the strong 
man replaces the thought of his rights by the thought of 
his privileges he does not know. ‘That it is urging ahead 
to where the strong man will account his endowment a 
trust, and say it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
to sow the fruit of my hands among a multitude than 
treasure it for myself, he does not know. This truth, 
than which there is none greater, that the meek shall 
inherit the earth, that true greatness, the specimen life 
of the future, is even to-day satisfied from itself and will 
have nothing that is not put to use for the less favored,— 
this truth that is destined to mould and shape institu- 
tions and the entire life of mankind, as truly as the oak 
from somewhere within the acorn shapes and moulds 
the acorn, he does not know. 

We talk about spiritual truth being spiritually dis- 
cerned, and we are right. The truth as to God, the truth 
as to the nature and character of the being that gave us 
our life and that treasures for us our destiny, is not other- 
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-wise apprehended. Spirituality is essential to it. In- 


tegrity alone has the wide vision as to it. Integrity feels, 
in the first place, the inevitableness of itself,—feels that 
obedience gives it its freedom, that adjustment gives it 
its harmony, that the life which is its own is the life 
that by virtue of its largeness and sufficiency is destined 
to draw all men unto itself,—knows the goal of the sus- 
taining God. He hath set as the shining mark of all 
things perfect love. What else can he be in himself than 
perfect love to have chosen such a goal? God is love. 
It is the canopy and roomy sky of all those who love. 
Clouds may obscure it. ‘The difficulties that arise from 
the seeming contradictions of known facts may blot it 
out; but these difficulties change and pass, and all the 
time it is there, the arching blue of confidence in a benefi- 
cent God. 

Spirit renders truth the service of letting it into the 
light. It is the Ithuriel spear which makes the truth 
stand forth in its proper shape. It is the hand that 
draweth aside the curtain from truth. ‘This is the ser- 
vice spirit renders truth. And the service rendered spirit 
by truth is not less important. 

It is a double service. In the first place the truth 
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makes the spirit effective. Mere goodness alone is im- 
potent, it must be yoked to knowledge. The mother 
may love her child with an incalculable love; but, if she 
has not the knowledge which enables her to apply the 
right remedy when the child is ill, the child dies. ‘The 
sense of justice may rage as a consuming fire, but where 
there is not sound reason to plan and adjust it does not 
effect justice. The passion for right relations between 
man and man may thoroughly master one’s soul; but, 
without the vision that has regard for the manifoldness 
of society, its want of preparation, its harboring the im- 
becile and the brute as well as the wise man and the saint, 
we have the prophet, but not the statesman. A holy 
desire may put one’s feet in the way of truth, as we have 
seen it does; but it does not imply that one has reached 
the goal of truth. And yet he must reach there: his feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace must 
belong to loins girt about by the girdle of truth, or else 
he is not a soldier clad in the full armor of God. Relig- 
ion and science are the male and female of the human 
spirit, and no inherently right thing comes to birth with- 
out both of them. Science makes religion not barren; 
the truth, the spirit effective. 

That is the first service, and the second is equally 
important. The truth stands to the spirit in this wise: 
it is the sunshine, the atmosphere, the gentle rain, and 
the stormy wind that maketh it grow. Humanity has 
witnessed a gradual improvement in spirit, and it has all 
come about through the light and leading and goading 
and pricking of the truth. The truth has goaded and 
pricked mankind forward. Fire has burnt, intemper- 
ance has crippled, dishonor has haggled, and men have 
seen that this was the truth, so that they have gradually 
dropped these things. Study for a moment the work 
that is being done by our national Congress. It insti- 
tutes laws that put this and that kind of behavior under 
the ban. Your conduct, rebating, combining in re- 
straint of trade, and the rest, shall not be suffered longer 
to continue, it says. It hurts, we feel the injury it does 
us, and, just as we flee the poisoned air, the infected food, 
the miasmic swamp, we flee it. It is its faculty for in- 
jury that makes the lesser life go, the larger life come. 
It is seeing it injured that speeds its going. 

Not long ago President Eliot said, in speaking of the 
human conditions of enjoyment, the opportunity to serve 
proudly and generously the institution with which the 
laborer is connected is one of them. Is this kind of 
enjoyment, therefore, coming to be realized? Eventually, 
inevitably. It will be realized just so soon as the present 
kind of employment, not universal by any means, but all 
too prevalent, which leaves the employee indifferent or 
makes him an enemy, comes to hurt enough. When it 
hurts enough, it will be a fact recognized both by employee 
and employer, and that kind of employment will go. ‘The 
truth, in so far as it is the truth regarding the pain we suffer, 
fosters the spirit, the higher life, in that it fires us with 
determination to work for it. 

But perhaps first in the order of time is the nurturing 
of that sensibility which will enable us to suffer. A man 
must first have nurtured a taste for pride and generosity 
before he is going to rebel against the denial of these 
things. ‘The love of the better precedes the hatred of 
the worse. A man must have a love of good English 
before he is going to be hurt much by hearing bad English. 
He must be something of a man, finely tuned in body and 
with a great deal of work to do, before he is going to be 
hurt much by intemperance. His pain at ugliness is 
in proportion to his appreciation of beauty. ‘The great 
curse of the world to-day is that it does not suffer because 
it does not enjoy. Give it a love of poetry, and it would 
languish from its present way of living which gives it 
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no time to read and delight in and live in the vision and 
emotions of the poets. Give it a love of sympathy and 
helpfulness, and to do the things it does now would make 
it ashamed of itself. What we need, in other words, is 
the sunlight of truth, daily contact with truth, in poem, 
in personality, in manners, in sympathy, in love, and in 
whatever other forms it expresses itself, that so it might 
build us up. Let us see the truth and we will grow. 
‘°Tis an assured good to seek the noblest; ’tis your only 
good when you have seen it, for this higher vision poisons 
all manner of vision forevermore.’ Disclose the truth, 
let it come in whatever shape it will, in speech, in song, 
in personality, in holiness, and men will feel its power. 
They will set toward it as inevitably as the sea in its 
tides sets toward the moon. It will stir them up. It 
will draw them along. ‘The truth is the magnet to the 
spirit. 

It is more: it inflames the spirit, that so it becomes the 
seeker and not the sought. We have indeed, it seems 
to me, right here the most important point of all. ‘There 
are times when we catch sight of life from such an angle 
that it makes us seek the good, it unlooses torrents of 
passionate longing within us. We walk, it may be, 
through the fields. Their stillness and foreign life and 
knowledge of generations gone lift us into an appre- 
hension of the mystery of existence. We pass out, it 


_may be, beneath the sky. That our earth flies along its 


appointed way is borne home to us. We see our back- 
ground—the background of space unthinkable and worlds 
innumerable—with yet some Power to set them in order. 
It may be it is some one’s death, a fancy from a flower, 
a chorus that, as it is sung, cleanses our vision, and “the 
spirits of the dying are upward borne from lips that cease 
their sighing; and dying is not death, but deeper living— 
living and prayer and praising and thanksgiving.”’ What- 
ever it is, the nobleness that is within us is awakened and 
the way stands no longer pleading for us: we are up and 
asking for the way. ‘Show us thy paths, teach us thy 
statutes,” is our prayer. 

Some one has said—some one who had had a great 
sorrow—that the sources of comfort, the only things 
that seemed in keeping or that had a message that was 
in any way commensurate, were the things of nature. 
Sights of the open landscape and the high spread sky 
were fitting, and life and the fields and the huge and 
thoughtful night, the night in silence under many a 
star, the ocean shore and the husky, whispering wave. 
these great and terrible things awed him into submission, 
drowned his doubts, smothered his complainings. ‘There 
they were: what was their secret? The secret of the 
mystery, called death, was not exceptional. He came 
from his chafing at it, and he was bathed in mystery. 
It bowed him down indeed. At last he gladly surren- 
dered and said: ‘‘Thy will be done, it can but be well.” 
The eye scanned somehow the whole, saw the awful 
fact, looked upon the stupendous achievement, and re- 
ligion was born,—religion, consecration, and peace and 
power. 

The spirit is born of the truth. It waits upon our 
opening the door and seeing the heavens that canopy us. 
It asks but for one moment of contemplation,—that is, 
insight into the future,—with its life that knows no death, 
but only progress forevermore. It says: Forego thy 
numbness, thy blindness: lift thine eyes and behold, and 
I shall be. And with me as a part of me, as bound to- 
gether inextricably with the silence and awe and wonder 
that is my very self, is the desire to bless, the impulse 
to heal, the passion to comfort, the will to lend a hand, 
the yearning to walk in fellowship and service with others 
along the marvellous way of life. 

Witmincton, DEL. 
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Carcassonne. 


BY GUSTAVE NADAUD. 


(Translated by Marcia Olyphant.) 


‘*T’m growing old, I’ve passed threescore; 

Hard work has been my part, 

Yet could not, though I toiled the more, 
E’er satisfy my heart. 

I know full well that here below 
Is perfect bliss for none; 

There’s joy that I can never know, 
I never have seen Carcassonne! 


“One sees the town from far away, 

Against the mountains blue; 

But to arrive one only may 
Five long, long miles pursue. 

And just as many to return. 
Ah, might the vintage help us on, 

Then would we all good fortune learn, 
And I might yet see Carcassonne! 


“Tis said it seems there, every day, 

As gay as Sunday bright; 

That people all go on their way 
Well clothed,—a splendid sight. 

They say one sees there castles, too, 
As grand as those at Babylon— 

Bishop and generals on view! 
I do not yet know Carcassonne! 


‘Our vicar surely teaches right; 
He tells us to be pure, 
To struggle fiercely in the fight 
Against the sins that lure. 
But, if I only leisure had, 
And could for two full days be gone, 
My God, to die I’d then be glad, 
For I should have seen Carcassonne! 


‘My God, my God, I crave thy grace; 
My prayer, though rough, has truth. 
We ever look up to thy face, 
In age as well as youth. 
My good wife and my son Aignan 
Have been as far off as Narbonne; 
My grandson has seen Perpignan, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne!” 
Thus grieving, chatted, near Limone, 
A peasant, bent and worn. 
I told him, “Friend, I’ll go with you: 
We'll meet to-morrow morn.” 
We started ere the daylight dawned; 
But when half-way we’d wandered on, 
The peasant died, as he had mourned. 
He never had seen Carcassonne! 


Literature. 


Essays IN Fauiacy. By Andrew Mac- 
phail. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.—The writer of these lively essays stands 
inside the Christian Church in Scotland and 
claims to be qualified as an expert in doc- 
trine; but he writes with such freedom that 
it would be possible, using selected quota- 
tions, to describe him as an opponent of 
Christianity and a sceptic in religion. ‘The 
essays are four in number, addressed, as 
the author says, to the woman, the professor, 
and the theologian. Of the American woman 
he has not a high opinion. He thinks she 
has been working in the wrong way toward 
the ends which seem to her desirable. He 
thinks it time that the American women 
should turn upon the American woman 
“in such virgin fury as the workers in a hive 
display toward the great idle sugary-mouthed 
drones, unconscious on the melliferous walls.” 
He thinks there is evidence that people are 
tired of the farce, the lights are out, and 
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the audience has gone home, and that the 
revulsion is led by the really educated women. 
In discussing the psychology of the Suffra- 
gette he deals in paradoxes. Apparently 
he believes in equal suffrage for men and 
women. He says, “It is no bar to the argu- 
ment that it faces the extinction of the species 
to which we belong.” In the “fallacy in 
education”’ almost all our methods in schools, 
private and public, come under criticism 
and are condemned because they attempt so 
much and do so little. It is a wholesome 
thing that all the institutions which profess 
to educate our boys and girls are now under 
the harrow of adverse criticism. Mr. Mac- 
phail furnishes his quota of defects to be 
avoided and improvements to be made. 
The most important and rational of these 
essays, although not the most interesting, 
relates to the ‘‘fallacy in theology.” At 
one moment a careless reader might sup- 
pose that he was listening to a lecture by 
Robert Ingersoll, while in the next he would 
be assured that the critic is only dealing with 
what he considers to be the excrescences 
of a true revelation of the nature of religion 
made in the life of Jesus. The most disas- 
trous fallacy in theological methods, he 
thinks, came in that attempt to recognize 
science and its methods as furnishing the 
best criteria of truth. The application of 
these methods to theology, he thinks, has 
resulted, and always will result, in fallacy 
because science and religion deal with facts 
of experience of two kinds wholly different 
and unrelated to each other. Many of his 
criticisms of the New Testament narratives 
and teachings, with the various systems 
which have been founded upon them, are 
often usefully suggestive and always read- 
able. 


THE PRISON SHIPS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Thomas Walsh. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—Mr. Walsh has pas- 
sion, can give us “‘the lyric cry,’’ and pos- 
sesses a strong sense of what is really poetic. 
His special fault—to notice faults first—is a 
certain vagueness of expression. The thought 
often seems to be poetic, but we do not 
always quite know exactly what the thought 
is. But this defect, if it be one, Mr. Walsh 
may be said to share with another poet, 
Shelley, who, as we remember, Mr. Francis 
Tiffany once most happily said, was like a 
brilliant humming-bird, with jewelled wings, 
flitting about in the sunlit air, but having 
no perch upon which to rest. ‘This, however, 
is not quite the case with Mr. Walsh. His 
poem, read at the dedication of the Prison 
Ship Martyrs’ Monument on Fort Greene, 
Washington Park, Brooklyn, has a note of 
genuine passion for justice, and is an ‘‘Io 
Victis’’ worthy to be read with W. W. Story’s 
remarkable poem. These are ‘‘the true 
heroes of our newer day,’’— 


“Lamps of the soul the Christ hath left be- 
hind 
To light the path whereon He faltered not.” 


If, perhaps inevitably, one contrasts this poem 
with Lowell’s ‘Commemoration Ode”’ or Will- 
iam Vaughan Moody’s “‘ Ode Written in Time 
of Hesitation,” it is a good deal to say that 
“The Prison Ships’’ has a touch of the high 
seriousness and passion of those greater 
poems. Perhaps, as a whole, we must say 
that Mr. Walsh is more successful when, in 
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eighteenth century phrase, his muse essays a 
less ambitious flight. In such minor verse— 
and there may be as much need of good 
“minor verse’? as of epics—as “‘The Epi- 
taph of a Butterfly” and ‘‘On a Nightingale 
at Amalfi,’ there is shown much pleasing 
fancy,—fancy is the word, rather than any 
great imagining. But these poems give a 
definite impression of WNature’s magical 
charm, as we have it, also, in these verses 
from ‘‘Snow Fugue’ :— 


“The moon, the mouldering moon, is out 

Amid the ashes of the years, 

Ere with his straggling hosts in rout 
Day from his Moscow disappears. 

And hark! the blasts’ white fingers beat 
The mountain drums in long accord 

Out where the cypresses entreat,— 
Green tongues that ceaseless praise the 

Lord.” 


Naturally after Keats, and several lesser 
poets, there "may be nothing very original 
to be-said about a nightingale’s song; but 
Mr. Walsh has put the thrill and the sadness 
of it—though we wish he had not used 
“‘voiced’’ and “‘voicing’’—into certain ad- 
mirable lines of his ‘“‘ Nightingale at Amalfi.” 


Pontiac. A Drama of Old Detroit, 1763. 
By A. C. Whitney. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger.—The Indian chief—though this is 
of the nature of an Irish bull—is compara- 
tively ‘‘ virgin soil,’’ even with Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,’’ Campbell’s ‘Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,’’ and Cooper’s novels, which last Mark 
Twain wickedly calls “‘the broken twig 
series’’ because, just as something is about 
to end successfully, somebody steps on a 
twig, and ‘‘all the world is in the sea.’’ So 
Mr. Whitney is making an ‘“‘adventure brave 
and new’’—or somewhat new—in this play. 
The drama is partly in blank verse and partly 
in prose. Occasionally it has a certain spirit 
and real dash of action, but too often there 
is no very striking difference between the 
prose and the verse, which is hardly more 
than prose chopped up into lengths. 


“T knew him as a boy, we played together, 
Fished for the muscallonge or chased the 
swift 
And nimble wapti.” 


This may be all right for the Indian, but for 
the average white man we fear ‘“‘the mus- 
callonge”’ and the “‘wapti’ are quite as 
absurd as the ‘‘jabberwock’’—or shall we 
dare to whisper, without being arrested 
for high treason, ex-President Roosevelt’s 
‘‘bongo,”’ or was it really the intrepid Kermit 
who ‘‘bagged’’ it? There are, however, bet- 
ter lines; for instance :— 


“Or better far 
Than hum of people in the mighty mart 
Is the soft music of the forest, 
The murmuring river, the deep, sighing pines, 
The ceaseless babble of the noisy creek, 
The droning bees. More than the great 
cathedrals 
I love the temple of the woods, so grand, 
So silent, but for the solemn organ 
Whose bass is falling water and whose treble 
The wind in the pines.”’ 


FLOWER 0’ THE Grass. By Ada Foster 
Murray. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Perhaps the chief quality of these graceful 
verses is their fancy, sometimes, it may be, 


‘their fantasticalness. They are full of strik- 
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ing imagery, of suggestions of possible like- 
nesses and resemblances, as in the poem called 
“Unguarded,”’ where in the deserted garden 
we 

“See on its rustic spindles . 

The sundrop’s amber fire! 

And the goldenrod enkindles 

The embers on its spire.’’ 


In another poem the flowers suggest to the 
poet a veritable ‘“‘Inland Sea,’’ where ‘“‘the 
dandelions’ spray,” “the daisies’ foam-white 
crests,’ and “the buttercups’” sunlighted 
surge’’ help to keep up the metaphor. It is 
perhaps not too far-fetched to call ‘‘ An Inno- 
cent’’—one of those ‘‘naturals’’ for whom 
the Irish have such a respect, as those who 
perhaps know or see something unguessed 
by others— 


“So alien, vague, and out of place— 
A moon adrift in noonday space.” 


Everywhere is a keen observation of nature, 
evidently seen at first-hand, and not merely 
watched from drawing-room windows, as 
when, in ‘‘September Ways,’’ the writer 
notes the 


“Golden flames upon the heights, 
Red torches by the stream”’; 


or “‘a frowsy, fumbling bee’’ resting upon the 
thistle top. In its glory of color it is 


““A vintage rich and olden 
From the mild red Pagan days.”’ 


A deeper note is sounded in such poems as 
“Kinship,” “Heart and Soul,” and ‘“‘In- 
timations.” There is much lightness and 
brightness, indeed a very real cleverness, 
in the “Lighter Verses,’’ which, as Miss 
Edgeworth’s heroines would say, are vastly 
entertaining, as ‘‘ The Verses that we Write,” 
“Bob White,’”’ and the witty ‘“ Manhattan 
Love Song,”’ bringing Marlowe’s ‘‘Come live 
with Me”’ quite “‘up to date.” 


GREEN LEAVES FROM LiFR’S GARDEN. 
By Lilian Hinman. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger.—The dedication of these Green 
Leaves, in its over-personal note, is not 
encouraging: ‘“‘Lovingly dedicated to the 
memory of my two babies who are now white 
rosebuds in the garden of God.” And with 
all Christian charity, we cannot truthfully 
say that these verses have much real poetic 
merit. Even a genuine love of nature or of 
virtue will not make a man a poet, unless 
che have that something which fashioned 
Browning’s Evelyn Hope, all ‘‘of spirit, 
fire, and dew,’’ which we may call the poetic 
instinct matched with an equal power of 
expression. Just as the most devout man 
in the world may write poor hymns,—though 
it is popularly supposed that anybody can 
write a hymn,—so here an eminently proper 
moral sentiment does not necessarily produce 
poetry. For example:— 


“For happiness lies not in great reward, 
But in the power to do the Father’s will. 
And great shall be thy joy when at the last 
God whispers, ‘Peace, be still.’”’ 


Or 


“Tt’s easy to do the great things, 
As we journey along life’s way, 
But it’s hard to rise to the sacrifice 
Of the little things day by day.” 
We may all, as is stated in the author’s 
preface, be ‘‘leaves in the garden of God,” 
but we are not all ‘‘singing leaves.”’ 
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PRAYERS FOR CHURCH AND Home. Lon- 
don: British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation. Is. net—So many impromptu pub- 
lic prayers are either so halting and without 
dignity,—the poor man who makes them 
evidently not having what used to be called 
“the gift,” or perhaps he ought never to 
have gone into the ministry at all, his ‘‘natu- 
tal stupidity of countenance having been 
mistaken for piety,’’ or else his prayers 
are so splurgy, rhetorical, of the fashion of 
“the best prayer ever offered to a Boston 
audience,’’—that one often sighs for the col- 
lects of the English Church, so dignified and 
noble, or for the King’s Chapel Liturgy. 
But with the printed prayers of Dr. Marti- 
neau and Theodore Parker and Charles G. 
Ames, and a few others, one can certainly 
do very well now, and it is from the 
prayers of these men, with some from Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, Rev. J. Hamilton Thom, 
and one or two more, that this collection is 
made up. These men are spiritual seers; 
that is, they see into the things of the spirit, 
and, naturally, in their prayers we have some 
of their highest utterances. To these mod- 
ern words are added some of the great 
prayers of all the ages, some of the beautiful 
church collects like that beginning ‘‘O God, 
who art the author of peace and lover of 
concord,’’—prayers that have uplifted, com- 
forted, and ennobled thousands of devout 
souls through all the centuries. 


Tue Two Great Questions. By Lysan- 
der Hill. Chicago: Regan Printing House. 
The ‘‘two great questions” are the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
For the author, the key’ to the solution of 
these problems is in the “‘contrivances’’ in 
nature, proving an inventive mind which is 
infinite, and giving us the right to infer that 
our (inventive) minds are immortal. The 
argument of the book is the very old one of 
Paley and his watch. ‘The attempt is made 
to show that this world is not evolved by a 
resident life, but invented by an outside 
mind. Apparently the author has the kind 
of mind which does not see that God can 
be and be the living force in an evolving 
world. What the author fails to see is what 
modern religion needs to see. 


BELIEF IN A PERSONAL Gop. By A. v. 
C. P. Huizinga. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. 50 cents.—The author begins with a 
criticism of Matthew Arnold because he had 
too much culture and too much of the wis- 
dom which was once called ‘foolishness with 
God,” but apparently fails to appreciate 
Arnold’s serious desire to save the faith of 
men who could no longer accept conventional 
Christianity. The author brings his ma- 
terial for this scholarly work from a wide 
field of human thinking. ‘The principal de- 
fect in the treatment—otherwise profound— 
is that it is not sufficiently constructive, does 
not adequately relate the elements of his com- 
pilation of material. 


How TO UNDERSTAND THE WORDS OF 
Curist. By Alford A. Butler, D.D. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 90 cents net.— 
This is a hard book for orthodox teachers and 
Bible students. ‘Though mechanically formal 
in analysis, the book has vivacity and direct- 
ness in the presentation of results. The 
point of view is not modern, but the book 
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can serve the purpose of helping to a knowl- 
edge of the contents of the four Gospels just 
as they stand. For criticism and discrimi- 
nation in the study of the Gospels, the subor- 
dination of the unimportant and the empha- 
sis of the most vital things, we must turn 
elsewhere than to this present volume. 


RELIGION RATIONALIZED. By Rey. Hiram 
Vrooman. Philadelphia: The Nunc Licet 
Press. 75 cents.—The author believes that 
the theology of the preceding generation is 
as inadequate to state present spiritual truth 
as their science present material knowledge. 
And he believes that man’s greatest discov- 
eries in this century will be in the realms of 
spiritual reality. The Church of the future 
must stand for spiritual achievements pur- 
sued with knowledge and in the scientific 
spirit. This is the Church’s proper work. 
Every secular and scientific achievement can 
be made to serve in spiritual gain. 


HyLas AND OTHER PoEMs. By E. P. 
Dargon. Boston: Richard G. Badger. ° 
The poem which gives its title to the collec- 
tion is written in memory of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, for whose greatness the author has 
an ardent admiration, and from whom he has 
received much inspiration. "The other poems 
are lyrics which really sing and meditations 
which are really profound. 


CHRISTUS CENTURIARUM. By James Da- 
vidson Dingwell. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. $1.—This is a versified life of 
Jesus, in which the author endeavors to 
reproduce in poetic form the poetic sentiment 
of the gospel records. The divisions mark 
the eras in the life of Jesus, including the 
thoughts of Jesus on the Kingdom of Heaven 
and the Fatherhood of God. 


THE SACRIFICE. By Amarita B. Campbell. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—This is an en- 
deavor to tell the story of the life and death of 
Jesus in poetry. The treatment of the theme 
is doctrinal and didactic. 
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In Clover. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Well, little Johnnie Stover 
He did not have to pluck 
Or look for four-leaved clover 
To bring him his good luck. 
He lived with his grand-daddy 
And his grand-mammy, too; 
Had everything he wanted, 
With nothing hard to do. 


A little weeding, maybe, 
Or feeding chickens grain, 

A fishing-trip with grand-dad, 
Or riding down the lane 

To drive the cows from pasture 
At milking time again. 


Then such sweet cakes and fritters, 
Such biscuits and fried ham; 

Such apple-pie and cream sauce 
Enough to fill a man. 

It was not Johnnie Stover’s luck, 
If you just think it over, 

It was his dear old grandies’ /ovz 
That made him live in clover. 


Little C’ress’s Flag. 


BY MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


If you attempt to determine the relative 
position that a child two and a half years 
old occupies in the home by any method 
involving its proportionate size, you soon 
discover that you have a problem in inverse 
ratio on your hands. 

Little C’ress had been more or less fret- 
ful and feverish for several days, owing to 
the advent of certain troublesome, yet in- 
dispensable molars far back in her rosebud 
of a mouth. Later, a slight rash appeared, 
and her mother, having in mind various tots 
belonging to neighboring families,—for their 
home was in the city,—called a doctor. The 
child immediately appropriated him as her 
especial possession. 

He was a genial man who entirely merited 
the marked favor with which he was re- 
ceived, and carried on quite a conversation 
with his diminutive patient, to whom he 
confided the somewhat bewildering intelli- 
gence that she had contracted the chicken- 
pox. 

After having finished his chat with her, and 
having informed her mother that nothing 
in particular need be done, but that he would 
report the case to the health officer for 
quarantine, the doctor withdrew. 

Then Little C’ress began to feel the dig- 
nity of having arrived at the age of disease, 
and went about from room to room gravely 
telling everybody with whom she came in 
contact that she had ‘‘chicken cups.” 

Gradually it dawned'on her that her doctor 
had limited the range of her footsteps, at 
which point it took all her mother’s eloquence 
to explain satisfactorily that she must stay 
in because, if she played with ‘‘Dor’thy, 
Wobert, and Li’l’ Gwace,” they might have 
chicken-pox too. 

The brief visit of the health officer fur- 
nished something of a diversion. When he 
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posite side of the street, Little C’ress was | 


called to see her flag. She had been taught 
to swing the stars and stripes in patriotic 
fashion almost as soon as she could stand 


on her sturdy little feet, and her first inquiry |* 


was,— 

“The ’ed, white, a’ boo?” 

“No,” her mother said. 
low flag.”’ 

‘FE llow flag?” she queried. Then spying 
a next door neighbor, she called out glee- 
fully, ‘‘See my flag!” 

“Yes,”’ said the neighbor, smiling. 
seem very proud of it.” 

‘ORs, I am,” replied Little C’ress, quite 
asif she comprehended the situation perfectly. 

Of course she wanted the flag, but her 
mother told her it must stay where the 
health officer had put it until her doctor 
Said it might come down. ‘Then, if the 
health officer gave it to her, she might keep 
it as a souvenir. You know how wise these 
little people look when thus addressed, as 
if they fully understood all the big words 
that are spoken to them. And you know 
what mamma says always convinces ulti- 
mately. 

This wee prisoner got very tired of staying 
within the boundaries set for her. At first 
she would call across the street to a favorite 


“This is a yel- 


“Vou 


playmate :— 
“Til Gwace! Li'l’ Gwace! I’m ovah 
heah! I can’t come out! I’ve got the 
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chicken cups 

But finally it required considerable in- 
genuity on the part of her elders to keep her 
restless little mind and body occupied. 

She had a quaint way of talking to pictures. 
Looking at a group photograph which she 
always handled with great care, she spoke 
to one of the familiar faces in the most 
natural tone imaginable. 

“Uncle Dick?’’ and receiving no reply 


she continued regretfully: ‘You can’t 
come out here. You have to stay in the 
picture.”’ 


Later, when studying a children’s fashion- 
plate that had been given her as a source of 
amusement, she noted the flowers, whips, 
baskets, etc., in the uplifted hands repre- 
sented, together with the slant of the gar- 
ments, and again philosophized:— 

“T can’t go in there. The wind blows too 
hard. I must stay out here.” 

Pictures seem to appeal to her as a little 
world set off by itself,—a world that she longs 
to enter, but may not. 

She has a collection of dolls and a couple 
of ‘‘Teddy bears’’ that were a great comfort 
to her during her enforced retirement. 

She taught school with them, and told them 
which was ‘‘crooked S,”’ and ‘‘ wound O,”’ and 
“A with a mark across,’—making a peak 
with her index fingers over her two little 
thumbs in practical illustration,—and ‘‘T 
that looks like a par’sol.”’ 

She told them the old, old story of Goldi- 
locks, though she did not know it by that 
name, but only as “the little girl who went 
to pick flowers and got lost in the woods.” 
The story had been robbed of all its terrors 
by a wise narrator, for the three bears en- 
countered were invariably spoken of as 
“Teddy bears,’’-—a species with which the 
listener was entirely familiar—and the 


had tacked up his red placard, announcing | “Teddy Bears” always took the little girl 


the gravity of the situation within, and nailed home to her mamma. 


a yellow pennant to the front porch so that 
the timid might pass by discreetly on the op- 


So was the tale passed 
on to her dollies. So, too, perhaps, does 
folklore undergo transformation. 
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Little C’ress sang to her dollies often, 
skipping, as a child will, all but the im- 
portant words. 


“Rock baby—tree top, 
Wind b’ows, c’adle fall’””— 
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Or 


“Hang up baby’s stocking, 
Opened her big boo eyes’”’— 

One day her mother wanted her to take 
a little mild medicine. She made two at- 
tempts, and then drew back with a very 
polite “No, ’ank you!’’ through which she 
escaped the remainder. 

Finally the doctor came again, followed 
soon after by the health officer with his 
disinfectants and release from quarantine. 
Sure enough he handed Little C’ress the 
yellow pennant that had fluttered so val- 
iantly for a week or two past, striving ade- 
quately to announce her chicken-pox to the 
four winds of heaven. 

She took it gravely, and handled it sedately 
while the health officer lingered. After his 
departure, however, she swung it proudly 
and sung ‘‘‘Ed, white, a’ boo!” with a spirit 
that showed she thoroughly meant the ‘‘ three 
cheers”? omitted in her enunciation. 

From this you will readily infer that Little 
C’ress still recognizes but one ensign, and 
that she feels her ‘‘’ellow flag’’ to be, in 
some mysterious way, linked with an en- 
thusiasm quite as contagious as the ailment 
it was fashioned to proclaim. We hope that 
later this enthusiasm will flower into a help- 
ful love of country. 


Half a Cat is Better than no Pet. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Ever since earliest babyhood Benjie Mason 
had been fond of animals. His fluffy bunny, 
his woolly dog, his little black horse on 
wheels had always been his favorite toys, 
not to mention Malachi, his adored Canton 
flannel elephant. Even now that he was 
eight years old and going to school, Benjie 
could no more go by Mr. Bronson’s Towser 
dog without patting him, nor the butcher’s 
white horse without stroking its soft nose, 
than he could pass any old vagrant cat 
without stopping to gently scratch her 
head or rub her ears for her. 

Benjie lived in a very fine apartment- 
house, many-roomed, high-ceilinged, steam- 
heated, and perfect in all its appointments,— 
so_perfect, in fact, that no family rejoicing 
in more than two children was allowed to 
dwell in it, and “dogs and parrots”’ (as well 
as all other household animals) were, accord- 
ing to the black and gold ‘‘To Let’’ board in 
the janitor’s front basement window, “‘rig- 
orously excluded.” Benjie was therefore 
limited to three gold-fish for amusement 
and companionship, on which small and 
silent pets he lavished much affection and 
the greatest possible attention. 

Now, though Benjie’s loving eyes saw 
in Tom, Dick, and Harry—as he had named 
his fish at Uncle Teddie’s laughing sugges- 
tion—more charms of body and more beau- 
ties of mind than most folk would be able 
to discover in the entire New York Aqua- 
rium, he did sometimes find them a bit 
disappointing. He could tell them how 
dear, how very dear, they were to him; but 
they themselves were not nearly as respon- 
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sive as a jolly tail-wagging dog or a comfort- 
able, softly-purring cat would have been. 

“Tt’s not their fault, you know, Mr. 
Meier,”’ he elaborately explained to his good 
friend in the grocery store next door,—that is, 
next door on the plebeian street upon which 
the fine apartment-houses’ back yard and 
rear entrance abutted; mot next door, be it 
well understood, on the aristocratic avenue 
upon which it fronted,—‘‘they can’t help it, 
poor things. But I just love an animal 
that knows I love it and can love me back, 
like this dear cat,’’ and he tenderly stroked 
the big Maltese he was holding on his lap. 

Mr. Meier was getting very well acquainted 
with the obliging little fellow who was con- 
stantly running in on errands for his mother 
or for any other person in immediate need. 
He therefore stopped weighing sugar and 
looked over his spectacles at the small boy 
sitting on the high stool holding the store- 
mouser; for the bg Maltese was at Mr. 
Meier’s on a strict business basis, not so 
much because Mr. Meier loved cats as be- 
cause he hated rats. 

“Den for w’y don’t you get you a cat?” 
asked he. 

“Oh-h-h-h,”’ said Benjie, drawing a long, 
awe-struck breath, ‘““we couldn’t keep a cat 
in our flat. The janitor won’t even let them 
come into our back yard.” 

“Aha,” said Mr. Meier, ‘‘is dat for 
w’y you haf de big iron spikes along your 
back-yard fence?”’ 

“Ves,” said Benjie, ‘that’s why.” 

“Ah,” sighed Mr. Meier, ‘‘dat’s too bad’”’; 
and, as he cut half a pound of store cheese 
for a small customer, he glanced at Benjie 
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and the big Maltese, and went on, ‘und. 


you like cats, don’t it?”’ 

“T just love ’em,’”’ said Benjie, giving the 
Maltese a considerate squeeze, ‘‘and I think 
your cat is just splendid.” 

“Na,” said Mr. Meier, ‘‘I tell you w’at; 
you can have half of dat cat. J haf one- 
half, you haf de oder half. I keep my 
half here in de store all night to catch de 
rats and de mices; and you haf your half 
all day here in de store oder on your back 
stoop oder in de street. How is dat, ha?”’ 

“© Mr. Meier,’’ cried Benjie, flushing 
rosy red with joy, “‘that would be splendid! 
And may I give him a name? I think every 
eat should have a name, just like every little 
boy, don’t you, Mr. Meier? And may 
I feed him some catmint, Mr. Meier? 
can’t think how fond eats are of catmint, 
and how good it is for them. And there 
goes Uncle Ted crossing the street. May 
I show him my cat,—I mean our cat, Mr. 
Meier, and tell him all about it?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Meier, carefully count- 
ing out two dozen clothes-pins, and Benjie 
rushed off to summon Uncle Teddie. 

The half-and-half arrangement worked 
beautifully. All night long Mr. Meier’s 
half-a-cat kept the rats and mice from run- 
ning riot in the grocery store, and every 
day after school Benjie would be free to 
play with hts half. 

‘His name is Fernando,’”’ Benjie would 
say in introducing the big Maltese to his 
playmates or to an admiring public gen- 
erally, ‘‘for Uncle Teddie says he is a brave 
and valiant mouse-cat.”’ 

The same kind uncle presented Fer- 
nando with a handsome collar and gave 
Benjie a ten-cent package of dried valerian 


for his pet. And every Sunday morning, ! 


You |: 
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just before dinner, on his way from Sunday- 


{school Benjie would stop in at the only 


partially opened grocery store with a big 
pinch of this delectable cat-comfit; and 
Mr. Meier would give his half of the store- 
mouser half of the dried catmint and Benjie 
would give his half of Fernando the rest. 
And, as the big Maltese frisked and frolicked 


about ecstatically,—as even the oldest and 
most dignified cats will after partaking of 
catmint, fresh or dried,—the chuckles of 
the kind old German and the joyous laughter 
of the happy small boy filled the air. 


Daisies and Iris. 


With their bright faces tied in their tidy white caps 
The daisies went trooping to school, 

When they spied a young Iris who cried out, “Perhaps 
You will help me get out of this pool, 
For I fear I shall find it too cool.” 


“Now, Iris, we learned but a few days ago,” 
The Daisies replied with regret, 

“That your great-great-grandame was a rainbow and so 
You ought to be fond of the wet; 
Besides it is foolish to fret.” 


Then the Daisies trooped cheerily on in the sun 
While the Iris drew back in the shade; 
She let the cold stream ’gainst her green garments run, 
And she tossed her blue plumes as she said, 
“Just to think that a Daisy can’t wade!” 
—Sarah J. Day. 


The Four Rabbits. 


One morning, very early, four rabbits 
with long, soft ears and bright pink eyes 
started off to find a home. 

“We must have grass,” 
rabbit. 

“We must have plenty of carrots,”’ 
the second rabbit. 

“We must try and find a kind little girl,’’ 
said the third rabbit. 


said the first 


said 


So off hopped the four, and on down the 
road they went until they came to a garden 
gate wide open. Inside the gate there was 
green grass, and beyond it a patch of carrots. 
But there came strange sounds from the 
garden. 


“‘T will dig up the flowers! I won’t keep 
my wagon in the path! I will get my 
pinafore dirty if I please!’’ 

“Ah!” said the rabbits, ‘this would not 
be a good place to live.”’ 

So the four rabbits hopped along the road 
until they came to a second garden gate 
standing open. The garden was full of fresh 
green leaves all ready to nibble. There 
were carrots, too, and young cabbage sprouts, 
and tufts of parsley; but, alas, “It’s my 
cooky!’’ a child was saying. “‘I don’t wish 
to share it with the baby! Give it to me, 
Lsayl 

“This is not the home for us,’’ said the 
four rabbits as they hopped away. 

Then, after a while, when the sun was 
dropping down behind the clouds, and it 
was nearly night, the four rabbits came 
hopping along to a third garden gate. The 
gate was wide open, and inside were wonder- 
ful things,—clumps of clover and patches of 
parsnips and beds of nasturtiums and 
carrots and green grass. 


Then there came a voice from the garden :— 
“Mother, dear, I’ve finished all my sew- 
ing, and I watered the flowers, and I picked 
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up all my toys. Was there anything else 
to do?” 

“This is the best garden we have found 
yet,” said the four rabbits, hopping in 
through the gate. ‘‘Here we come, little 
girl!’’ 

So the four rabbits with long, soft ears 
and light pink eyes lived with the little girl 
and played with her, and had all the green 
grass and carrots they could eat.—Carolyn 
S. Bailey, in the Mayflower. 


Disagreeable People. 


The following letter explains itself :-— 


,» IQIO. 

Dear Boy,—Answering yours of the 4th 
inst., the way to be agreeable to disagreeable 
people is to take them as a kind of game. 
See to it, if you can, that a man’s faults, when 
you are with him, are carefully and studiously 
starved and have nothing to feed upon until 
you get away. ‘ 

As a rule, the disagreeableness in disagree- 
able people is taken too seriously. Do not 
believe it. All they need is to be surrounded 
by a little persistent, dogged warmth of 
heart, and melted down. Just follow my 
advice. Take out your watch when you 
meet disagreeable people, and see what time 
it gets to be when you have made them agree- 
able. They should be looked upon as a kind 
of game, as moral chess. Remember that, 
if they are a little disagreeable to you, they 
are three times as disagreeable to them- 
selves. ‘They have to be with themselves all 
the time. ‘They never have any off-moments 
of not being with themselves. And you do. 
You should think of this, the comparatively 
short times when they are being disagreeable 
with you on the premises. You should see 
if there is not something you can do to make 
them—in say five, ten, or fifteen minutes— 
feel better. UNCLE. 

—Mount Tom. 


The Last Heron. 


High above the marshy wastes which 
border the Klamath Lakes in Southern 
Oregon a lone white heron winged its flight 
a few months ago, the sole survivor of a once 
numerous family. 

On broad pinions the snowy survivor of a 
former legion floated to the east and then to 
the west, the far-seeing eyes searching vainly 
each stretch of lake, land, or sedgy waste for 
a familiar patch of white which would be- 
token the presence of father, mother, mate, 
chick, or friend. 

He saw none, for President Roosevelt had 
been too late in setting aside the Klamath 
district as a national bird reserve, and the 
delay had sealed the fate of the white heron 
family. 

But one is left, according to the officials 
of the United States land-office and of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
just one sample remains of myriad thousands 
of one of the most beautiful of all native 
birds. 

The decree of fashion has brought about 
such a butchery that. biological historians 
will in future works record the fact that in 
A.D. 1908 the white heron followed the great 
auk over the dismal trail that stretches 
backward to the ages that are gone.—The 
Technical World. 
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Aristocracy. 


Aristocracy is a good word which has 
of late fallen into bad odor. It has suf- 
fered from evil alliances, from disreputable 
connections. Etymologically it means the 
government of the best, and could there 
be anything better than that? It has 
neighbor words, too, of the highest re- 
spectability. King, if we may take Car- 
lyle’s derivation, is the Koenig, canning man, 
the man who can, who is able. Our duke, 
who is just now quoted so cheaply in the 
market, is originally dux, the leader or 
commander. Lord some say is from law- 
ward, others from bread ward, an origin 
which none might be ashamed of. And 
Plato, with a sort of sad cynicism, reminds 
us that the ‘‘tyrant’’ begins always as a 
protector of the people. 

Aristocracy, as an idea, has carried itself 
into the highest levels. It is a command- 
ing note in theology. It assumes one Su- 
preme Power as the head and centre of things. 
Its heaven is conceived as a theocracy, and 
secondarily as a hierarchy. Cherubim, arch- 
angels, and the angelic host form the de- 
scending scale of an aristocratic system 
which rules in the unseen. And the most 
democratic republics accept thisidea. Amer- 
ica, which does not believe in kings, and has 
no House of Lords, reproduces them in its 
divinity. It believes in one God and sings 
its Te Deum with the rest of us. And practi- 
cal life is largely founded on this basis. The 
world’s commerce is built on it. Every 
firm has its head and its successive ranks of 
subordinates. The ship is essentially an 
aristocratic institution. The captain is king 
there, and that by the old definition of the 
word. His authority is that of the “‘canning” 
man, the man who is able, who knows most. 
The notion that one man is as good as an- 
other would never bring the vessel into 
port. 

The family tradition tells the same story. 
The father has not been elected to his posi- 
tion. He holds it for life and by a sort of 
right divine. Nature herself works ap- 
parently on this principle. The head on 
our shoulders is lord of the body. It is at 
the top and rules all the lower members. 
The thought in the brain transmits its 
orders to nerves and puts the muscles in 
motion. If revolt breaks out there, we call 
it paralysis. 

The principle then seems so far to have 
justified itself. But, in its working, a com- 
plication has set in which has raised all 
manner of questions. The complication lies 
in the query, ‘“‘What 7s the best? How are 
we to find and keep it?’’ In earlier days 
the answer was easy. The best was the 
strongest. The supremacy was muscular. 
A man won his way to the front by his 
thews and sinews. Later, brain power came 
into play and the conquest was to cunning, 
combined with courage. And that is how 
matters continued for a long period of 
history. The English nobility began in 
piracy and conquest. The Danish Vikings 
who swept the land with fire and sword, 
the Normans who followed them, estab- 
lished themselves by right of the strongest. 
And this title so far was a real one, founded 
in the fact of things. The Vikings, the earls 
and barons who followed, were a genuine 
article. Their force was a real one. If 
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any one contested their right, they were there 
to defend it. “By my sword I have won 
my lands,’ said Earl de Warrenne on an 
historic occasion, ‘‘and by my sword I 
will keep them.” They were there as the 
best men of the time, as best was then 
counted. And they recognized duties as 
well as rights. Noblesse oblige stood for 
something. Their tenure was on condition 
that they did things,—raised troops for the 
king’s service, kept law and order within 
their boundaries. 

Chivalry brought a yet higher idea. In 
old Malory—the quarry out of which Tenny- 
son wrought the exquisite figures of the 
“Tdylls’’—we have knighthood presented as 
a really noble order. The true knight is 
to be not only a man of his hands, but es- 
sentially a gentleman. What a touch is 
that in the story of Sir Beaumains: ‘Truly, 
madam,” said Linet unto her sister, ‘‘ well 
may he be a king’s son, for he hath many 
good taches on him, for he is courteous and 
mild and the most suffering man that ever 
I met withall.”’ Malory’s heroes show their 
good blood by their good character. 

Here, then, we have an aristocracy founded 
on facts and powerfully backed by the 
nature of things. But with the movement 
of time a weakness arises in the system which 
now threatens to become a fatal one. Aris- 
tocracy as thus conceived carried with it 
the principle of heredity; and heredity, 
though it has something to say for itself, 
is, nevertheless, a departure from the original 
idea. It is natural that a man, having won 
power and position for himself, should de- 
sire to transmit them, whole and unimpaired, 
to his children. But a man’s son is not the 
man himself. He may be a fool or merely 
commonplace. Marcus Aurelius may beget 
a Commodus. And then you have a breach, 
a direct negation of the theory: you have no 
longer a government of the best. 

Besides this another and a surer influence 
works for the decay of the hereditary sys- 
tem. In a country of settled conditions, 
such as our own, the environment which 
produced the first men, the founders of a 
line, changes into another, which, so far 
from being favorable, is apt to be destructive 
of the type. Carlyle counts among the re- 
demptive features of a nation ‘the certainty 
of heroes being born to it.’ Yes; but 
where, in what rank? In the times when a 
nation, torn with convulsion, looks round for 
its strongest man to give a lead, it is not the 
established nobility that produces him. 
Scotland finds him in John Knox, the ob- 
scure monk; Germany, in Luther, the 
peasant’s son; England, in Oliver Cromwell, 
the brewer of Huntingdon; France in 
Napoleon, the beggarly Corsican. 

The environment of luxury, the long, 
undisputed possession of privilege, is, we 
say, not the atmosphere which Nature 
chooses for the production of her best. 
It has, one may admit, certain advantages 
in the breeding of types. It is a school of 
“the high manner.’”’ Aristotle in the ‘‘Rhet- 
oric’’ notes the difference of manner be- 
tween people who have lately acquired 
wealth and those who have long enjoyed it: 
he saw the defects in this respect of the 
nouveaux riches. In addition, in our own 
country, the nobility, by living an open- 
air life, choosing healthy and beautiful 
women for their mates, and in recruiting 
their ranks by new-comers of a vigorous type 
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from other classes, have secured in this way 
some distinct points in the game. 

But they are heavily, it would seem 
fatally, handicapped. They lack an ele- 
ment which is vital,—the element of struggle. 
Born at the top, there is no climbing for 
them. Their ancestors gained their place 
by doing things; but, alas! what is there 
to-day for these people to do? We see 
what it is they accomplish. At the public 
school and the university they are slackers. 
Work is bad form, and why should they 
work? For scholars, for inventors, for 
artists, for leaders in science, we look any- 
where but in the modern peerage. Our 
aristocracy may be this, that, and the other; 
but in the fierce competition of the nations 
in arts, in letters, in science, in industry, in 
religion, in all that makes a people great, it 
is assuredly not in that direction we look for 
inspiration. 

English atistocracy in these later times 
has had no such crimes laid to its charge as 
that French one which perished in the Great 
Revolution. It has exercised no droit du 
seigneur; it has erected no Bastille; it has 
had no law which permitted a lord to slay 
two or three peasants in order to give him- 
self a blood bath when returning from the 
chase; it has produced no Foulon with his 
cry, ‘‘Let the people eat grass.” A lord is 
still a popular social personage. And yet 
there is a heavy indictment against the 
order. It is to its influence, and that of 
the Church which has been its ally, that 
England is to-day one of the worst educated 
countries of the Western world; that, while 
Scotland has had for centuries its popular 
universities where the sons of peasants could 
equip themselves with the best learning 
that was going, the English university was 
the jealously guarded preserve of one class 
and of one faith. It is owing to the same 
influence that the Englishman is a landless 
man; that, while France possesses its mill- 
ions of peasant proprietors, strong in the 
sense of property and of independence, the 
English people, robbed of its heritage in 
the country by commons enclosure Acts and 
other methods of spoliation, has been driven 
into the towns, there to wither from lack 
of fresh air; that its peasantry—what is 
left of them—dwindle before our eyes, with 
a starvation wage, with no interest in the 
soil they till, the forlornest of mortals. It 
is to the aristocracy we owe the fact—as- 
tonishing, surely, when we think of it—that 
the Englishman who in his thirst for scenery 
and adventure, wanders over the four con- 
tinents, who makes Switzerland and Norway 
his playgrounds, is actually debarred his 
own scenery, finds access to mountain and 
moorland shut off by notice boards. 

A fatal question here emerges, one which 
Nature herself is outlining, and with ever 
sterner insistence. What, after all, is the 
use of our present-day aristocracy? What 
is their reason for being? It is apparent 
that the name they carry is a misnomer. 
Aristocracy, as we have said, is the govern- 
ment, the leadership of the best. But are 
these people the best? Their ancestors 
were, according to the standards of the time. 
They reached their place by their deeds and 
their qualities. Can their present rep- 
resentatives offer any such credentials? 
The receiving and spending of rents is hardly 
in itself an heroic performance. The pur- 
suits and qualifications of a majority of 
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them are on a level with those of the game- 
keeper and the jockey, with perhaps that of 
a billiard-marker thrown in. 

It is inevitable—the operation of the law 
of Nature which gave their ancestors their 
place—that a class which has ceased to do 
the great things, which has lost the capacity 
of leading, must cease to lead. ‘The law of 
aristocracy is supreme and will brook no 
exceptions: the best must win, must come 
to the top. The happiness, not only of the 
best, but of the second best and of all grades 
behind, depends on that. Plato recognized 
this principle when he made the rulers of 
his ideal state to be the picked men, trained 
for the post by a rigorous discipline. In all 
the other great departments of civilized 
life we recognize the principle. In liter- 
ature, in art, in industry, in science, in active 
politics, the supreme place is accorded to 
the supreme capacity. 

And it is precisely here that the aristo- 
cratic idea, truly conceived, allies itself 
at once to democracy and to religion. 
Democracy demands the liberty of the 
people, and rightly; but what is liberty? 
Says Cicero, with profound might, ‘We 
are servants of all the laws, that we may 
be free.” ‘True liberty is not a power to 
do wrong, but to do right. And with the 
moral development of society liberty will 
consist in the freedom from external con- 
straints, such as gaols, militarisms, and the 
like, the motive-power becoming more and 
more an inner one,—a constraint, not of the 
magistrate or the gaoler, but of the con- 
science; an enlistment of all the powers in 
the service of the best, and that from the 
free delight in and love of the best. 

And thus, for final word, is it that in a 
pure and spiritual religion we find the 
junction and perfect harmony of the aris- 
tocratic and the democratic idea. The 
aristocratic for religion is the government 
of the best,—of God as Best in the universe, 
and in man of the rule in him of the higher 
over the lower. Here, too, is the pure de- 
mocracy, which proclaims that the highest 
gift which life offers us, God’s presence and 
dominance in the soul, is our common 
heritage, the inheritance of one and all.— 
London Christian World. 


Faces. 


Always, ever since I can remember, I have 
had the sense in the street that somebody 
was coming. It might be in a minute or in 
an hour—some one I had been looking for 
unconsciously for years. From around the 
corner or suddenly, perhaps, from out behind 
the next proud, indifferent pair of shoulders 
there would slip out before me a quiet face 
which would greet me like some new read- 
ing, like some new happy interpretation of 
the world. 

It’s hard to define this expectancy in the 
street. It is like watching on a great shore 
the waves comein. ‘There is always going to 
be one special wave vaguely, in just a minute, 
and it will be as if gathered from the ends of 
the earth and will cast the world at one’s 
feet. 

It is never quite the same world after you 
have seen some people in the street. They 
are nameless and strangers. They have gone 
by and have been folded around forever like 
the Night, but behind the Night they are there 
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and behind the Noon and behind the din of 
things their souls have been wrought softly 
upon your world. It is not quite the same 
world. 

And so the street to me has come to be the 
great thoroughfare of expectation. It is like 
going out to read. It is a book that is 
written about the world,—about the last one 
hundred years, about the next one hundred 
years. These are the streets of the Future 
and the Past. Whether in Chicago or in 
New York or in Northampton, the search 
is never over. In foreign lands I go about 
looking up and down the streets for cathe- 
drals and for the faces of men and women.— 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 


The International Meetings. 


BY W. COPELAND BOWIE. 


Echoes of the voices of American and 
British Unitarians and Universalists at their 
friendly meetings in London have doubtless 
long since reached the receptive ear of the 
editor of the Christian Register. Now that 
many of the travellers are on their homeward 
way, after such full days spent in England 
and in Germany, may I, through your 
friendly columns, tell them and your readers 
how greatly their visit was enjoyed by those 
of us who had the privilege of meeting them 
on this side of the Atlantic? We missed 
the faces of many dear friends in America 
whom it would have been an added joy to 
welcome, but it was a pleasure which will 
abide with us to have met in cordial friend- 
ship such a host of kindred spirits, guided 
to our shores by Dr. C. W. Wendte, the 
prophet-evangelist of international fellow- 
ship. 

The end of July is not the best time for 
finding Londoners at home, and the scanty 
leisure of most of the sojourners in our midst 
gave fewer opportunities for intercourse 
than we should have wished. It is only 
natural that tourists should desire to see 
as much as possible in their limited days, 
and certainly Americans do manage to get 
about town and country with a rapidity 
that makes an ordinary Englishman stand 
in amazement. 

At Liverpool the Unitarians are always 
to the fore when hospitality is needed, and 
the warm welcome accorded the visitors 
on their arrival was thoroughly appreciated. 
The principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, expected his guests a day before they 
arrived; but, as Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son 
do not yet provide air-ships for their patrons, 
there was some delay in traversing the 
route sketched out in the programme. In 
London our first five-o’clock tea was par- 
taken of by more hostesses than guests; but 
the Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland made a 
happy and telling speech on behalf of the 
Americans who were present, in response to 
the cheery welcome offered by the president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. On the following afternoon the 
welcome was repeated and more tea and 
cakes were consumed, the Rev. C. E. St. 
John of Philadelphia and the Rev. R. J. 
Hutcheon of Toronto making just the kind 
of response in which Unitarians from across 
the ocean excel: they were brief, bright, and 
brotherly, never losing touch with actuality, 
and yet with wide, hopeful outlook for the 
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Novelties in 


China and Glass 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co, 


offer an abundant stock of attractive 
novelties, as well as desirable old 
standard patterns, in Sets or parts of 
Sets, as desired. 

Comprising all grades, from the 
ordinary, through the middle values 
up to the costly lines. In the 

Dinner Set Department (8rd and 
4th floors). Dinner Sets from the low 
cost Cottage set up to the costly 
designs, and if stock patterns, usually 
readily matched. Monogram or initial 
China, ordered from the Royal Wor- 
cester, Minton, Wedgwood, in sets or 
single dozen. 

Glassware Department (2d floor). 
Exquisite examples of Etched and 
Cut Ware. 

Stock Pattern Department, also 
Department for Hotels, Clubs and 
Public Institutions (4th floor). 

Toilet Sets, Jardiniéres, Umbrella 
Stands, Fine Lamps (Gallery floor). 

Chocolate Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, 
Invalid Tray Sets, Pudding Sets, 
Entrée Sets, etc., including novelties . 
from the Holland potteries (Main 
Floor). 

Purchasers for September Wed- 
dings will find a more extensive 
variety than is to be seen in any other 
house in this line. 

Rare Vases, Statuettes, Mantel 
Ornaments, etc.; admirable designs 
now current in the best China Shops 
in London, Berlin and Paris. In the 
Art Dept. (8rd floor). Exhibit not 
excelled on this continent. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
(Ten Floors) 


33 FRANKLIN ST. 


CORNER HAWLEY STREET 
NEAR WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STS. 
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better things that are in store for the seeker 
after truth and the doer of right. 

Thursday evening, July 28, at the King’s 
Hall, Holborn, was the great occasion, so 
far as the visit to London was concerned. 
It was one of the most successful Unitarian 
dinner parties I have ever attended, and it 
was equally enjoyed, I believe, by guests and 
hosts. The chairman of the London Lay- 
men’s Club, who belongs to the legal pro- 
fession, is the son of a former Unitarian 
minister at Chester. Mr. R. M. Montgom- 
ery, along with the secretary and committee 
of the Club, strove hard to make the dinner 
a success; and he and his fellow-workers 
must have felt well rewarded when the 
proceedings ended. ‘The speeches from the 
chair and by the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Dr. Carpenter, the Rev. J. H. Holden, Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Dr. C. W. Wendte, 
were admirable in tone, and exceedingly 
well expressed the lofty aims, generous 
hopes, and good fellowship which the Inter- 
national Council was established to promote. 
The arrangement of the tables, with its 
printed plan, of which every one had a copy, 
the magnificent hall, the excellent menu, 
the expert waiting, the delightful music, 
all contributed toward the enjoyment of 
the evening; but the real joy was the sense 
of comradeship in the highest and_ best 
things in life,—freedom of thought, aspira- 
tion for the true, the pure, and the good, and 
in the earnest desire to join hands and hearts 
in making the world better. 

On the Sunday morning following the ban- 
quet a dozen or more American preachers oc- 
cupied Unitarian pulpits in London. The day 
preceding an August bank holiday is the 
very worst Sunday in the year for securing 
a congregation in the metropolis, especially 
of Unitarians, who are not renowned on this 
side of the ocean for regular attendance at 
public worship. We have few largely- 
attended churches anywhere, and it is 
gratifying to report that there were more 
people present than was anticipated. I 
myself heard Mr. St. John preach an ex- 
cellent sermon at Hampstead, on ‘‘ Moral 
Responsibility,’’ thoughtful, penetrating, up- 
lifting,—just what those who know some- 
thing of the preacher would expect to hear. 

In the evening at Liverpool Street Station, 
as I stood on the platform looking at the 
piles of boxes and trunks with the ‘‘ World 
Congress”’ label on each, and greeting the 
new-made friends who were hurrying to 
their seats in the Harwich express, I could 
not help recalling the little company of 
friends over whom the Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot presided in May, 1900, and of whom 
you, Mr. Editor, were a conspicuous and 
earnest partner, when the International 
Council took its first shape and had its 
simple constitution drafted. ‘The great meet- 
ings in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Bos- 
ton, and this year at Cologne, Berlin, Kolozs- 
var, have made that occasion historic in 
the annals of liberal religious thought. 
The object of the Council was briefly defined, 
“To open communications with those who, 
in all lands, are striving to unite pure re- 
ligion and perfect freedom; and to increase 
fellowship and co-operation among them.” 
From this broad spirit it has never swerved: 
in laboring thus it has been true to the 
noblest traditions of Unitarianism. 

May I add a word of warmest appreciation 
of the apostolic fervor, the unflagging labors, 
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the unfailing courtesy, the large-minded, 
big-hearted hopes of Charles W. Wendte in 
this momentous and far-reaching mission 
on behalf of freedom and progress in religion? 
To the president and directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association a deep debt of 
gratitude is also due for the enthusiastic 
and generous support accorded the Inter- 
national Council from the beginning. Had 
not Samuel A. Eliot and the treasury of the 
American Unitarian Association been at the 
back of this great movement, I fear it would 
have ended, as so many splendid schemes 
have ended, in talk and a paper constitution. 
The knowledge of this world-movement in 
liberal religion should help to transform our 
indifference into enthusiasm, and give greater 
confidence and hope to the little groups of 
Unitarians and other liberal religious thinkers 
and workers in-discharging the duties which 
fall to their lot in many a lonely and arduous 
field of labor. 


Kincussiz, SCOTLAND. 


The European Pilgrimage. 


At Munich the American delegation, which 
has attended the Berlin Congress, breaks up 
into smaller groups. One group of about 
sixty people turns eastward for the journey 
to Hungary: a larger number turn toward 
the west, to arrive in Boston the first week 
in September. Up to this point, Munich, 
the journey in Europe has been made under 
circumstances of special satisfaction. Nearly 
two hundred people have made most of the 
journeys together. Everywhere we have had 
special trains with admirable accommoda- 
tions. When desired, these trains have 
waited for us during short stops for sight- 
seeing; for example, the train from the Hook 
of Holland to Amsterdam, which waited at 
The Hague, and again at Leyden, a few hours 
in each place. The special trains have not 
usually had “‘the fate of special trains” to 
be late. The journey from Eisenach to 
Oberammergau, four hundred miles, was 
made in one day with comfort. Three pow- 
erful engines propelled the train the first 
stage of the journey up the steep grades 
through the Thuringian forest. The dining- 
cars were left behind at Nuremberg after 
they had served their purpose, and the bag- 
gage cars were sloughed off at Munich to wait 
our return there to-day; and three mountain 
engines took the passenger coaches into Ober- 
ammergau without the common device of 
side-tracking half the people. 

Baggage has been handled expeditiously. 
Even suit-cases are conveyed between trains 
and hotels. Always when the train arrives 
there are carriages waiting to convey our 
party to their hotels. Thus the fatigue of 
travel has been reduced to the minimum. 
And, naturally, this journey has gone for- 
ward with a growth of good fellowship. 

From the arrival of the party in Cologne, 
on our way to Berlin, to the last gathering 
at the Wartburg in Eisenach, German hos- 
pitality has been hearty. The German lib- 
erals themselves have made a great discovery 
through this Congress: they have discovered 
themselves, their own strength, their own 
liberal fellowship. And this has come to 
them through the outgoing of their abun- 
dant hospitality to people of many nations, 
strangers within their borders. 

The English Unitarians, and many others 
of the Congress, joined the American party 
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for the trip to the shrines of the Reformation, 
Wittenberg, Weimar, and Eisenach. The 
closing session made a profound impression 
on all who attended it. The time was the 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 6 erst 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. q 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. F 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. i 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 4 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrK, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. A 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people. of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. . 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. ee 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 
" Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles H. 

tearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield. 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Execulive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, IIL 


National League of Unitarian 


Laymen. 

Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President. Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 

Lawrence, Kan. 4 

Aiea Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. : 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18x 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


i 
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afternoon of a glorious summer day. The|E. Southworth, Samuel, Garborg, Charles 


place was the Wartburg, on its great rock, 
towering hundreds of feet above Eisenach. 
The company stood in the courtyard, open 
to the sky, within the walls that have stood 
for centuries, and that are sacred with the 
associations of that ardent seeker after the 
religion of the spirit,—Martin Luther. 

A large chorus of men’s voices sang the 
Pilgrim Chorus from Tannhauser and ‘“‘ Ein 
Feste Burg ist unser Gott’”’ and other im- 
mortal hymns. The company had made the 
last part of the climb on foot, for no carriages 
can ascend. They had crossed the draw- 
bridge over the moat and passed through 
the great oaken doors. Their spirits were 
prepared for such music. ‘The addresses re- 
called the progress of religion for the past 
centuries and Luther’s part in the progress. 
They voiced the fellowship of the Berlin 
Congress. They ventured the expression of 
large hopes for the future of liberal faith. 

Men of different nations and varying lan- 
guages spoke: how impressive this new 
brotherhood of the pilgrims of the liberal 
faith! The sun sank low, and the long 
shadows crept up the steeps and across the 
forests, and, with the majestic beauty of 
nature, our souls were moved by the con- 
sciousness of the great mission. for liberal 
religion. 

The possibility of war between England 
and Germany is in the minds of many people. 
It was referred to in the first meeting in 
Liverpool and the last meeting at the 
Wartburg, and men who have faith in 
liberal religion regard the Berlin Congress as 
one more influence for peace. At the last 
meeting a member of the German Reichstag 
and a member of the British Parliament 
were among the speakers. ‘They expressed 
confidence in a new sense of brotherhood 
which shall dissolve the present mist of jeal- 
ousy,—a fellowship which shall also widen to 


all the civilized nations of the world. 
* Ke O* 


M unica. 


Information Wanted. 


The undersigned is compiling a General 
Catalogue, or Ministerial Record, of all the 
old students of the Meadville Theological 
School. He would be. pleased to_'receive 
information about the following persons, 
either their present address, or, in case of 
death, their place of death, with the day and 
the month and year of death and any other 
information about them, such as the place 
of their pastorates, with the names of the 
churches, the dates of pastorates, and the 
place and date of ordination, and the min- 
istry into which they were ordained. In- 
formation should be sent direct to Rev. 
Walter Cox Green, librarian, Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

The names are as follows: George Town- 
send Hill, William A. Fuller, William D’Arch 
Haley, Almanza S. Ryder, Charles Ritter, 
Alvin M. Allen, Hiram Alvin Reed, Joseph 
Kinney, Charles Herbert Ellis, John Cannon 
Soule, John Brown Thompson, Lafayette 
Bushnell, Edward Huntington Danforth, 
Paul Wald, Calvin Reasoner, Sheldon Cor- 
nelius Clark, Daniel Devereaux, Charles 
William Gerner, George Bremner, George 
Judson Porter, Isaac LeMahieu, Henry 
Robert Wilson, Anna Jane Norris, George 
Edward Spring, Mary Alice Tucker, Victor 


Daniels Reynolds. & 
The majority of these have at some time 
or other occupied Unitarian pulpits. 
WALTER C. GREEN. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


The Beacon Series. 


More people than those directly connected 
with the Sunday-schools may well be in- 
terested in the Beacon Series, the complete 
set of books recently issued by the Sunday 
School Society for a graded course of in- 
struction. Some adults have taken the 
series and have found interest in reading the 
books, especially because of the order of 
the series and the brevity and conciseness in 
treatment of all the subjects. There is 
here, also, an opportunity for good home work 
with children. Where there is no Sunday- 
school the parents could more easily than 
formerly plan for the systematic instruction 
of their children by following these books. 
And there are some of the books which are 
specially well fitted for guides to study in 
young people’s societies and in Alliances. 
This is particularly true of the oldest grades. 
There is hardly a more valuable small book 
on the Bible to be found anywhere than is 
John M. Wilson’s “The Bible as Literature.”’ 
It would be a good plan for every family to 
have a complete cloth-bound set of these 
books in the home. I hope our people gener- 
ally will examine, buy, and study the Beacon 
Series. I think this would result in a defi- 
nite gain for our faith. 

Henry T. SEcRIST. 


Red Cross Christmas Seals. 


The Boston Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis, 4 Joy Street, Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed by the American 
Red Cross sole agents for the sale of Red 
Cross Christmas Seals, formerly in the form 
of and known as Red Cross Christmas 
Stamps, for the entire State of Massachu- 
setts. 

Local Tuberculosis Associations through- 
out the State will be allowed to act as agents 
for the sale of these seals, and the proceeds 
from such sales, less the small commissions 
to the Red Cross and to the Boston Associa- 
tion, may be retained by these various local 
associations for their own use in the general 
fight against tuberculosis. 

Applications for agencies within the State 
should be made to the Boston Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, 
4 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Services in New York. 


May I add a word to the paragraph in the 
New York Letter referring to the summer 
preaching at All Souls’ Church by Rev. Leon 
A. Harvey of Flatbush? 

I have attended the nine services, and desire 
to give my testimony to their inspirational 
value. With the mercury in the high nine- 
ties for seven of the nine Sundays, and the 
audience proportionally low, the preacher 


never failed in his vigorous presentation of Vy 


his subject nor in his splendid optimism. 
The sermons were: one on “Patriotism,” 
which should make better patriots of us all; 


yin 


one on ‘‘Socialism and Democracy,” re- 
freshingly sane; a memorial service for FJor- 
ence Nightingale (perhaps the only one held 
in this country); three or four ‘Story Ser- 
mons,”’ illustrating special points in ethics; 
one on the “Art of Living’’; and the final one 
on “The Meaning of Worship.” 

This concludes the third season of Mr. 
Harvey’s summer preaching, which means, 
of course, that for three years he has had 
no vacation from ministerial labors. Heisa 
man of large vision, fine executive ability, and 
a rapidly growing influence in our Middle 
States Conference. Ma Ye. Co 


A Protest. 


T. Fortson Pruett protests that ‘‘the Uni- 
tartan does exist, and we trust will continue to 
exist, for years to come.” As a card in our 
columns explained some time since, the Unz- 
tartan will continue, but without the advice 
and consent of the founders and former edi- 
tors. Into the merits of the dispute between 
the two parties we cannot enter. 


A New Leaflet. 


The Study Class Committee of the National 
Alliance will have ready for distribution at 
the opening of the autumn work a new leaf- 
let, ““A Study of Social Questions.’’ Applica- 
tion should be made at Alliance headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


To the pin of Mothers and 
Infants, 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


The Society for Helping Destitute Mothers 
and Infants has for some time had a strong 
pressure put upon it, with the objett of in- 
ducing its members to alter the principles 
and methods on which the Society was 
founded, and to place it on a new basis, prac- 
tically putting an end to the work carried on 
for thirty-seven years, and beginning a new 
one with a different object. 

After careful consideration it has been 
decided not to make this change, and it 
seems desirable that the reasons which have 
influenced the decision should be understood. 

The primary object of the Society has been 
to assist a mother to retain her infant in her 
personal charge, when without such aid (usu- 
ally temporary) she might be obliged to give 
it up for adoption or place it in an institu- 
tion. 

Although many of the mothers assisted are 
married women, an unmarried mother is not 
refused, provided she loves her child and 
desires to earn its support, or can by judicious 
treatment be encouraged to do so. 

As a rule, a mother who has had more 
than one illegitimate child or a woman who 


Deaths. 


NICHOLS.—At Paris, France, June 24, 1910, Edgar 
Hamilton Nichols of Cambridge, Mass., 53 years, 7 
months. 


FURNESS.—At Chicago, Ill., Aug. 18, rgto, Lucy Fair- 
field, wife of William Eliot Furness, and daughter of 
the late Alexander Wadsworth of Boston. 


ANTED, by the middle of September, an American 

woman, not under thirty, to help do general 
housework in a minister’s family in a suburb of Boston. 
Generous wages and a good home to the right person. 
Address for interview, S. T. B., Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, 
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has led an immoral life is not eligible (ex- 
ceptions may be made to this rule when good 
reasons are shown for doing so). 

The change proposed is that we should 
accept every mother with a child under three 
years old for some disposition. 

Our reasons for rejecting this change are :— 

1. It seems unwise and unpractical to have 
the same headquarters and the same agency 
used for the separation of a mother and child, 
and for assisting a mother to retain her infant 
in her personal care. One who is hesitating, 
but is able to care for her infant, would be 
injured by seeing another, quite as able as 
herself to care for her child, but unfitted by 
moral defects from doing so, relieved from 
its support. 

2. The fundamental thing, the one essen- 
tial thing in charity work for women, is to 
infuse and to cherish in every woman assisted 
the spirit of self-reliance. This is the core 
and the kernel of all good work for women. 
But to pledge ourselves beforehand to ‘‘ac- 
cept every case’”’ is fatal to this principle. 
If the woman comes to us, knowing that she 
has a claim on us, and that we have not the 
power to refuse her, her moral backbone is 
weakened, and we are handicapped on every 
case. It is impossible to speak too strongly 
on this point. The certainty of being ac- 
cepted causes the applicant to lay aside the 
sense of personal responsibility, and then the 
hope of making her a self-respecting, self- 
reliant woman is gone. 

3. To “accept all cases’’ means that the 
agent of any charity in Boston may transfer 
to us any case which she finds too difficult to 
handle herself. ‘This includes women of the 
worst character. Not only those who have 
sunk much lower than those for whom our 
charity was founded, but those who have no 
desire to reform. Yet we should not have 
the opti6n of refusing them, and, as no other 
charity would receive them from us, they 
would be on our hands for life. How can 
we deal with a woman of this class? She 
cannot be placed in an institution (even if 
willing) except as a temporary arrangement: 
this would be bad for her. She cannot be 
placed in a family at service: this would be 
dangerous for the family. She cannot have 
her board paid indefinitely. What then can 
be done? Every case of this kind must be 
isolated entirely. 

The only way would seem to be that each 
woman of this type should be placed alone 
with an employer who herself lives alone or 
almost alone, who should be exceptionally 
kind-hearted and sagacious and should under- 
stand—what few persons do—just what she 
is undertaking. Some of the difficulties are: 
the weakness of will, the infirmity of pur- 
pose, the diseased condition of mind and 
body, the inability to speak the truth, the 
feebleness and restlessness constantly crav- 
ing for excitement and rendering the patient 
unable to settle to any steady employment, 
the necessity of guarding her so carefully 
that she is never left alone. 

We would not discourage any one from 
undertaking work for the depraved. No one 
would rejoice more cordially than we should 
if it could be successfully accomplished. 
We would merely point out that it is not an 
extension of our work, but a different sort of 
work, requiring a different equipment, dif- 
ferent methods, and a great deal more money. 
Hence the two cannot be combined nor the 
last include | in ours. 
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4. Moreover, to endeavor to include this 
reformatory work with the preventive work 
for which we were founded would bring the 
latter to an end without a reasonable hope 
of succeeding in the former. For the fact of 
our including the depraved would color the 
whole work. The more respectable class 
whom we now assist would naturally cease 
to apply to us, and the employers who re- 
ceive them from us would also cease to look 
for domestics from us. ‘Io abandon the ob- 
ject for which we were founded, the work 
which we have carried on for so many years, 
and in which we have been successful beyond 
our fondest hopes, for another which in 
Boston alone has at least three times been 
given up as hopeless by earnest and intelli- 
gent workers, would be dropping the sub- 
stance to grasp at the shadow. 

These are some of the reasons which have 
influenced our decision, and we hope that 
unprejudiced persons will give them candid 
and thoughtful consideration. , 

It ought to be added that the writer of this 
letter is alone responsible for it. Yet she 
believes that it fairly represents the position 
of those whose votes decided the question in 
regard to the proposed change. 

LiniaAN FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Secretary of the Society for Helping 
Destitute Mothers and Infants. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., will preach 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, September 4, at 
10.30 A.M. 


Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge will preach at Nahant, Sunday, 
September 4, at 11 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, on September 4, Rev. 
William W. Fenn, D.D., will preach. 


Rey. John W. Day of St. Louis will preach, 
September 4, at the opening service of the First 
Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, Rev. James 
De Normandie, pastor. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
September 4, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


Churches. 


FarRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rey. 
Charles E. Park of Boston will preach Sep- 
tember 4. 


Newrort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: At 
the Theodore Parker Centenary service, 
held on Sunday, August 21, the Sunday 
nearest his birthday, the minister prefaced 
his sermon by the following tribute to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was one of the 
inspiring congregation present: ‘‘We had 
hoped this morning to hear a few words from 
our dear friend and loyal parishioner, Mrs. 
Howe; but, much to her deep regret and our 
great disappointment, she finds herself phys- 
ically unequal to the strain. It is, however, 
a great privilege to have with us in this 
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service of commemoration one who stood 
so near to Theodore Parker, and with her 
noble husband, Dr. Howe, helped to hold 
up his hands and worked together with him 
for every good cause in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts and America and the world. We 
thank God that she is still with us in the 
flesh and able to join with us in this service 
of thanksgiving. Her presence with us to-day 
is a benediction upon this service in memory 
of Theodore Parker.’’ After the benediction, 
as the congregation was dispersing and as 
Mrs. Howe was being escorted from her pew 
down the broad aisle, the choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Victor Baxter sang, with 
great feeling and expression, ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.’”’ It was a pleasant 
surprise to the whole congregation, and Mrs. 
Howe was deeply touched. Three of the 
minister’s vacation Sundays have been ar- 
ranged for. August 28 Rev. Charles F. Rus- 
sell of Westen will preach; September 25 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline; 
October 2 Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey of 
Baltimore. On July 10 Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester of Salem preached. The church is 
preparing to celebrate its seventy-filth an- 
niversary on Sunday, October 23, and 
Monday, October 24. 


Reasons for Devotion to our Church. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


1. Because it ministers to the deeper 
appreciation of our ideals of life, whether 
centring about the home, our friendships, 
or our duties as a citizen in the community, 
State, or nation. 

2. Because it furthers the steady devel- 
opment of these ideals, guarding us against 
being unmindful of new duties in the pres- 
ence of new occasions. 

3. Because it fosters fellowship on the 
plane of ideal things, thus bringing us not 
only to self-reverence, but also to the rev- 
erence of one another. 

4. Because it stimulates our imagination 
and quickens our sympathies, and so makes 
us citizens of the world and members of 
one race, knowing no barriers of place or 
time. 

5. Because it strives for a view of life 
that is at once true and comforting, a view 
that both makes us bear serenely the sorrows 
we have and fortifies us for those that may 
come. 

6. Because it helps us live in the atmos- 
phere of the larger meaning of life, confront- 
ing us with the sense of eternal things, and 
so freeing us from the tyranny of temporal 
things. 

7. Because it exercises our mystie con- 
sciousness of the presence of God; leads us 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ‘ 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
) ans central ine . ahs 

pplications solicited from families within fo: iles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or ‘eae ot cee 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Wiiliams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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beyond the limits whither reason takes us, 
beyond law and the inexorable order of 
life, that is impersonal, to the personal; 
and rendereth vital the immemorial ex- 
perience of deep answering unto deep. 


Art and Life. 


Science in the past generation or two has 
rendered incomparable service to the world,— 
a service never to be underestimated nor 
forgotten. It needs, however, the supple- 
mentary service of a great and adequate 
art, such an art as we by no means possess 
to-day. Life has been organized to a point 
far nearer perfection than ever before in 
history, and it has been rendered far more 
intelligible than ever before; but it has not 
been spiritualized in an equal degree. It is 
on the spiritual side that modern life is 
chiefly lacking,—on the side of taste, of 
ideals. We have laboriously gathered the 
materials for making life sane and happy, 
and yet lack the magic formula for com- 
bining those materials in the potent brew 
of joy. We have lost the secret of distilling 
happiness out of common life. Our mania 
for the practical and our passion for knowl- 
edge have carried us away with foolish ex- 
ultation into a barren land. ‘We have for- 
gotten how necessary it is to satisfy at the 
same time that third component part of our 
human outfit,—our passion for beauty. But 
nature will not be cheated, and human nature 
refuses to be happy with anything less than 
loveliness in all its surroundings. If we 
leave beauty out of life, all our wisdom of 
science, all our righteousness of conduct, 
will be in vain. It is not through great 
knowledge nor just dealing that the sense 
of beauty can be imparted, but only through 
the wonder-touch of art. And it is only 
through a sensitiveness to beauty every- 
where around us, coupled with an apprecia- 
tion of truth and the practice of large and 
wholesome goodness, that our rich and due 
happiness can be attained. This is the 
splendid task which art has yet to fulfil for 
man.—Bliss Carman, in the Forum. 


Connecticut Universalist Convention. 


The seventy-eighth annual session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention is to 
be held in All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, New London, September 21 
and 22. ‘The programme of Wednesday, 
September 21, will include business and a 
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Soda Crackers 
Safe From 
Contamination 


UN EEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all 
elements to which bulk soda crackers 
are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe youve seldom thought 
about the matter. 
never realized as you’ve tried to eat 
a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


those harmful 


Maybe you’ve 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


communion service, Rev. Howard C. Ives 
presiding. At1.30 p.m. addresses on “The 
Present Day Function of the Chureh’”’ and on 
“What can we do for our Ministry?” will 
be given respectively by Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and Prof. George M. Harmon, D.D., 
Tufts Divinity School, followed by the 
report of the State superintendent, Rev. 
W. F. Dickerman, D.D., of Waterbury. 
At the religious service of the evening the 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Howard C. 
Ives, New London and fraternal greetings 
from the Unitarians will be brought by Rev. 
William Channing Brown. On Thursday, 
September 22, at 8.30 A.M., a conference meet- 
ing will be conducted by Mrs. Howard C. 
Ives, New London, and at 9 a.m. the con- 
vention will be in session for reports of 
committees, election of officers, and other 
business. 


The Happy Habit. 


The habit of being happy is one that can be 
deliberately formed and encouraged. It can 
be begun at any time by any person, in 
almost any circumstances. Crushing sor- 
rows come to every one; but at least one can 
wear one’s mourning inside, and refrain 
from being a blot on other people’s sunshine. 
And the happy habit, once established, is 
one that persists even in trouble and trial 
and loneliness and poverty, like those Alpine 
roses that bloom above the snows.—Ex- 
change. 

——— eee 

The high-priced hotels in cities have de- 
vices for straining the air for their guests to 
breathe, an unheard of amount of filth 
being extracted by the machines before it 


W. F. Dickerman, Secretary. | is considered clean enough for use. 


Measurements of daylight fluctuations 
carried out in London by means of a photo- 
meter showed that on a bright day the light 
near mid-day was equivalent to eighteen 
thousand candle-power. By 6.30 p.m. it 
had declined to one-twentieth, and by 8 p.m. 
to one two-hundredth of its mid-day value. 


The latest reform in the Catholic Church 
in America, instituted by Pope Pius, will do 
away with the practice of collecting a fee at 
church doors at services. ‘This custom has 
been condemned from time to time by the 
laity of America, but has not been abolished 
because it was realized that in many par- 
ishes there were persons who shirked support 
of their churches. In his latest document 
the pope says the admission collection savors 
too much of the demanding of money at a 
place of amusement. 
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Pleasantries. 


Women change their minds half a dozen 
times a day: that is why they are so clean- 
minded.—Oliver Herford. 


Druggist: ‘Try it again, little one. What 
was it your mamma told you to get?”’ Little 
Girl (with another severe mental effort) ; iis 
think it was ‘I died of possum.’ I want 
ten cents’ wor th.’’— Youth. 


The youth was able to furnish the desired 
article. ‘‘How is it, Tommy,” asked the 
man, ‘‘that you alone of my whole office 
force always seem to have your knife with 
you?” “I guess,’ answered the boy, “‘it’s 
because my wages are so low that I can’t 
afford more than one pair of trousers.’ 


To his teacher’s request that he give the 
class ideas on the subject of “Bravery,” 
little Johnny, a Brooklyn boy, delivered 
himself of the following: ‘‘Some boys is 
brave because they always plays with little 
boys, and some boys is brave because their 
legs is too short to run away; but most boys is 
brave because somebody’s lookin’.”’ 


Stewart’s mother was making sandwiches 
of devilled ham. The little fellow came 
along, and, seeing the can with the picture 
of the imp on it, regarded it earnestly awhile, 
and then said, “‘Mamma, what is that 
stuff?”’? ‘‘This? Oh, this is devilled ham!” 
He looked seriously at the mixture and in 
an awed voice inquired, ‘‘Why, mother, 
have they killed him?’’—Congregationalist. 


The following polite yet somewhat bit- 
ing suggestion is made in a card published 
in the Iowa City Jowan: ‘‘ Will the sinner 
who is trying to get religion by borrowing 
the ecclesiastical sign from the front porch 
of the Unitarian church please return it to 
Rev. R. S. Loring as soon as it works his con- 
version, so that some other kleptomaniac 
may have a chance to associate with a good 
thing for the saving of his soul?”’ 


Sir Henry Hawkins was once presiding 
over a long, tedious, and uninteresting trial, 
and was listening apparently with great at- 
tention to a very long-winded speech from 
a learned counsel. After a while he made 
a pencil memorandum, folded it, and sent it 
by the usher to the queen’s counsel in ques- 
tion, who, unfolding the paper, found these 
words: ‘‘Patience competition. Gold medal, 
Sir Henry Hawkins. Honorable mention, 
Job.’’—Argument. 


The ‘‘neighbor’’ who figures in this Lon- 
don Telegraph anecdote ptobably meant to 
say something kind. Patrick’s face was so 
homely that it had been described as an 
“offence to the landscape,’’ and he was as 
poor as he was homely. One day a neighbor 
met him and said, ‘‘And how are ye, Pat?”’ 
“Mighty bad,” answered Pat. ‘‘It is sthar- 
vation that is stharin’ me in the face.” “Is 
that so?”’ said the sympathetic inquirer. 
“Sure, and it can’t be very pleasant for 
ayther of ye.” 


He was a new flagman, says the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and his hours lasted 
until seven at night; but he could not leave 
until the limited express, due at his cross- 
ing at two minutes of seven, had safely 
passed. One night the limited was late. 
About twelve minutes past the gateman 
heard it in the distance and seized his 
red lantern. The engineer was making 
up lost time, but brought his train to a 
standstill at the wave of the red light. He 
jumped off his engine and ran ahead to 
find out why he was signalled. ‘‘What made 
you signal?”’ he demanded angrily, seeing 
no evidence of danger. ‘“‘What kept ye?” 
calmly questioned the gateman. 
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Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘“‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys 


28th year; opens Sept. 29, 1 a Thorough preparation for 
Harvard or any other co lege. Sound Methods, High 
Standards, Permanent Results, Enthusiastic Good- ‘fellow- 
ship. Athletics. Address either Principal, 

Grorce H. Browne or Rev. WriLarpD Rgxp. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


130th year opens Sept. re 1910. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt TERM OpENS SEPTEMBER 21. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 

Elective courses leading to the University 
degrees of S.T.B., A.M., and Ph.D. Stu- 
ents paying the full fee may take without 
extra charge appropriate courses offered in 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and in Andover Theological Seminary. For 
particulars address The Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, Room 5, Cambridge, Mass. 
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| XID, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, 
Radcliffe, “Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


Wellesley, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovee, nu. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. “Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL — BOYS. Location 
high, , and health- 
ful, in one of New England’s most Beane ul residential 
villages. Instructors you experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for coll Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeeti. a regulated ae lives i“ all. a 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool, For catalog, 
Dr. G. R. Wurte, Wellesley Mae a Mass. * 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms t. Rev. A.H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Ji Pare Alden Shaw, A.M., "Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. ¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


